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Judge  Brand  Speaks  at 
Alumni  Meeting 


OPENING  DAY 

Friday,  June  10 

7 :30  p.  m.  Graduation  Concert  of  the  School  Music  Department 
Warner  Hall. 

9:00  p.m.  Dramatic  Association  Play,  “Twelfth  Night.”  Allen 
Art  Building. 

ALUMNI  DAY 

Saturday,  June  1 1 

8:00  a.m.  Alumni  Golf  Tourament  (men).  Golf  Grounds. 

9:00  a.m.  Breakfast,  Women’s,  “O.C.”  Club  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion Alumnae.  Crane  Swimming  Pool  for  Women. 

10:00  a.m.  Graduation  Concert,  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  First 
Part.  Warner  Hall. 

11:00  a.m.  President  Wilkins’  Alumni  Hour.  Administration 
Building. 

11:00  a.m.  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council.  Shipherd  Lounge. 

12:15p.  m.  Class  Reunions  and  Luncheons. 


12 :15  p.  m.  President  Wilkins’  Luncheon  to 
Alumni  Class  Agents.  Oberlin  Inn. 

12:15  p.m.  Meeting  and  Luncheon  of  Pi  Kappa 
Lambda  Society.  Oberlin  Inn. 

2:00  p.m  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni:  pro- 
gram in  charge  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation; Speakers,  President  Wilkins 
and  Judge  James  T.  Brand,  ’09;  award 
of  Notable  Service  Medal.  Finney 
Chapel. 

3:45  p.m.  Athletic  Games:  Varsity  vs.  Alumni, 
Baseball  and  Tennis.  Athletic  Field. 

3:45  p.m.  Dramatic  Association  Play,  “Twelfth 
Night.”  Allen  Art  Building. 

4:00  p.m.  Reunions  of  Women’s  Literary  So- 
cieties. Society  Rooms. 

6:00  p.  m.  Men’s  Dinner,  in  charge  of  the  Varsity 
“O”  Club.  Oberlin  Inn. 

6:00  p.m.  Women’s  Dinner,  in  charge  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  James  Brand 
House. 

7:30  p.m.  Graduation  Concert,  the  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Second  Part.  Warner  Hall. 

8:30  p.m.  Campus  Illumination. 

9:15  p.m.  Alumni  Night  on  the  Campus. 


Sunday, 
8 :00  a.  m. 

9 :00  a.  m. 

11 :00  a.  m. 

1 :00  p.  m. 
2:45  p.  m. 

3:30  p.  m. 
4:00  p.  m. 


G :00  p.  m. 
6 :00  p.  m. 


BACCALAUREATE  DAY 
June  12 

Shansi  Association  Breakfast.  Elm- 
wood Cottage. 

Kindergarten  Association  Breakfast. 
Hi-O-Hi  Tea  Rooms. 

Services  in  the  Churches  of  the  Vil- 
lage. 

Class  Dinners. 

Concert,  the  Commencement  Band. 
Campus. 

Academic  Procession. 

Baccalaureate  Service:  Sermon,  “The 
Control  of  the  Future,”  by  the  Rev- 
erend John  Edgar  Park,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President  of  Wheaton  College,  Norton, 
Mass.  Finney  Chapel. 

Class  Reunions. 

Reunion  Supper,  the  Conservatory  of 
Music.  Barrows  House. 


7:15  p.  m. 


8 :45  p.  m. 


Monday 
8:00  a.m. 

9 :00  a.  m. 

9 :00  a.  m. 

9 :30  a.  m. 

10  :30  a.  m. 
12:00  m. 

2 :00  p.  ill. 

3 :45  p.  m. 
4:15  p.  m. 
4:15  p.  m. 

6 :00  p.  m. 

8:30  p.  m. 
10  :30  p.  m. 


President  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  informally 
at  home  to  members  of  the  Graduating 
Class  and  their  Parents,  and  to  Alumni 
of  Reunion  Classes.  The  President’s 
House. 

Concert  by  the  A Cappella  Choir  and 
the  Conservatory  Orchestra.  Finney 
Chapel. 

CAMPUS  DAY 
June  13 

Sports  Program  for  Men;  Sports  Pro- 
gram for  Women. 

Senior  Class  Breakfast.  Oberlin  Inn. 
Alumni  Lecture.  Dr.  Howard  Robinson. 
Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Administration  Building. 
Alumni  Lecture.  Dr.  Florence  Fitch. 
Class  Reunions  and  Luncheons. 
Alumni  Lecture.  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Nilsson. 
Dramatic  Association  Play,  “Twelfth 
Night.”  Allen  Art  Building. 

Meeting  of  Officers  of  Alumni  Chap- 
ters and  Clubs.  Oberlin  Inn. 

Concert,  the  Commencement  Band. 
Campus. 

Class  Reunions  and  Dinners. 

Concert,  the  Reunion  Glee  Clubs.  Fin- 
ney Chapel. 

Alumni  Dance.  Men’s  Building. 


COMMENCEMENT  DAY 
Tuesday,  June  H 


8 :45  a.  m. 

9 :30  a.  m. 
10  :00  a.  m. 


12:00  m. 

12  :25  p.  m. 
12 :45  p.  m. 

9:00  p.  m. 


Concert,  the  Commencement  Band. 
Campus. 

Academic  Procession. 

Commencement  Exercises:  Com- 

mencement Address,  “The  Tempest, 
by  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  LL.D., 
D.Litt.,  D.C.L.,  Gurney  Professor  of 
English,  Emeritus,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Concert,  the  Commencement  Band. 
Campus. 

Assemblage  for  Alumni  Luncheon. 
Alumni  Luncheon.  Warner  Gymna- 
sium. 

Senior  Class  Promenade.  Men’s  Build- 
ing. 
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College  Alumni 

should  achieve  a new 
kind  of  alumniship 

by  J.  L.  MORRILL 


Dr.  J.  L.  Morrill 
I ice-President  of  Ohio  Stole 


THE  current  academic  year  has 
produced  a considerable  new  crop 
of  college  presidents.  These  have 
appeared  not  only  on  the  Atlantic 
fly-way  but  also  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  other  fly-ways,  as  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey  would  say  in 
reporting  its  annual  census  of  ducks 
and  other  migratory  wild-fowl.  There 
have  been  at  least  four  in  Ohio  alone, 
with  other  hatching  in  the  nesting 
grounds.  All  this  promises  excellent 
shooting  a little  later  for  dissatisfied 
and  disappointed  members  of  the 
various  college  constituencies. 

The  attitude  of  college  presidents 
toward  alumni,  like  the  feeding  hab- 
its of  wild  geese,  it  is  important  to 
observe — for  this  attitude  may  be 
institutionally  symptomatic.  It  indi- 
cates in  some  cases  whether  the 
alumni  interest  and  influence  will  be 
pruned  back  sharply,  merely  tolerat- 
ed, or  encouraged  to  thrive  and  flour- 
ish. At  Dartmouth,  for  example,  one 
type  of  ecology,  measured  by  this 
index,  seems  to  prevail ; at  Chicago, 
perhaps  another. 

“All  alumni  are  dangerous,”  Presi- 
dent Hutchins  told  an  Ober'lin  Com- 
mencement audience;  and  in  his  book 
on  “The  Higher  Learning  in  Amer- 
ica,” he  declared  the  alumni  “are  in- 
terested in  all  the  things  that  do  not 
matter.”  But  those  of  you  who  heard 
President  Hopkins  at  the  Amherst 
convention  will  remember  a more 
thoughtful  and  heartening  point  of 
view.  “The  alumnus  lives  on  what 
he  feeds  on,”  President  Hopkins  said. 
“If  the  honest  attempt  is  made  on 
the  part  of  the  college  to  consider  the 
alumni  as  within  the  range  of  educa- 
tional responsibility  of  the  college,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  alumni  can  be, 
and  desire  to  be,  a helpful  influence 
so  far  as  the  college  is  concerned.” 
Three  presidential  inaugurations 
were  of  special  interest  to  me  last 
fall,  and  the  inaugural  address  in  each 


case  I read  with  close  attention.  The 
first  was  that  of  our  own  Dr.  Lever- 
ing Tyson,  at  Muhlenberg.  The  other 
two  were  those  of  Dr.  Charles  Sey- 
mour at  Yale,  and  Dr.  Edmund  Ezra 
Day  at  Cornell.  In  none  of  them  was 
there  more  than  a casual  allusion  to 
the  alumni. 

With  Tyson  the  omission  was  not 
significant,  because  by  faith  and 
works  he  has  long  since  proved  the 
integrity  of  his  commitment  to  a 
soundly  organized  and  intelligently 
directed  program  of  alumni  activity. 
Yet  it  was  a little  disappointing— and 
aren’t  we  daily  reminded  by  news- 
paper advisers  to  the  lovelorn  that 
much  marital  unhappiness  results 
from  the  failure  of  husbands  to  real- 
ize that  wives  require  more  than  a 
taken-for-granted  affection? 

How  ardently  I envied  the  Cornell 
establishment  in  the  early  days  of  my 
own  alumni  work!  There  was  an 
alumni  secretary,  an  alumni  editor, 
and  fund-raising  executive  for  the 
Cornellian  Council — three  capable 
men  to  handle  the  job  that  most  of  us 
must  try  to  do  alone.  But  the  new 
Cornell  president,  except  for  casual 
commendation  of  Andrew  D.  White’s 
original  insistance  upon  alumni  trus- 
tees, took  no  cognizance  of  Cornell’s 
splendid  alumni  constituency. 

Yale  we  honor  as  the  principal  pio- 
neer in  alumni  financial  support,  with 
its  class  organization  dating  back 
nearly  150  years  and  with  its  power- 
ful Alumni  Fund  setting  the  pattern 
for  us  all.  The  word  “alumni”  was 
used  just  twice  in  Dr.  Seymour’s  ad- 
mirable inaugural  address,  referring 
in  neither  instance  to  all  that  the 
alumni  have  meant  to  Yale  through 
the  years  and  can  yet  mean. 

Some  years  ago  the  late  Will  Rogers 
visited  our  campus — and  I was  intro- 
duced to  him  as  the  alumni  secretary. 
“The  aloomni,  eh,”  he  said,  a charac- 
teristic twinkle  in  his  eye.  “Well  I 
always  thought  mebbe  the  colleges 
would  git  along  better  if  they  took 
most  of  the  aloomni  out  the  day  after 
Commencement  and  drowned  ’em,  like 
a batch  of  kittens.”  Perhaps  if 
Rogers  had  lived  he  would  be  a college 
president  today! 

These  things  notwithstanding,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  colleges 


and  universities  of  this  continent 
have  created  the  concept  of  alumni 
organization,  loyalty  and  support — 
unique  in  the  whole  world  history  of 
higher  education,  indigenous  to 
America  in  the  Western  World.  They 
have  developed  that  concept  into  a 
positive  force  in  the  social  order — a 
powerful  influence  in  the  whole  area 
of  private  philanthropy  and  a phe- 
nomenon well  recognized  in  the  arena 
of  practical  pressure  politics.  The 
alumni  in  America,  as  in  no  other 
land,  have  helped  to  build  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning — by  their 
interest,  their  gifts  and  their  organ- 
ized sponsorship  of  state  appropria- 
tions. All  this  Mr.  Wilfred  B.  Shaw 
first  brought  to  public  attention 
through  his  article  in  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine 16  years  ago.  It  was  verified  sta- 
tistically in  the  Olmstead  survey  of 
“Alumni  Achievements”  in  1931  and 
in  scores  of  other  studies  reported  to 
this  Council  during  its  quarter  cen- 
tury of  activity. 

The  points  I should  like  now  to  sug- 
gest are  these : 

1.  The  inspiration,  maintenance 
and  development  of  alumni  interest 
and  support  do  not  arise  inherently 
from  the  nature  of  the  educative 
process  in  itself.  They  have  been 
neither  an  aim  nor  a result  of  higher 
education  in  the  world  history  of 
higher  education.  They  have  been  by- 
products peculiar  to  the  institutions 
of  this  country. 

2.  This  being  true,  it  is  important 
to  understand  what  influences  have 
been  specially  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able to  “the  incubation  and  nurture 
of  alumni” — to  discover  whether  they 
are  still  operative  and  effective  as  in 
the  past,  to  appraise  their  value  to- 
day, and  to  plan  consciously  for  their 
encouragement  or  discouragement  as 
a phase  of  the  college  program. 

I have  an  idea  we  are  taking  too 
much  for  granted.  This  we  must  ex- 
pect of  the  faculty.  The  proper  care 
and  feeding  of  infant-alumni  is  the 
job  of  the  alumni  secretary  nowa- 
days, not  theirs.  The  faculty  has  been 
reminded,  indeed,  by  an  authority  no 
less  than  the  distinguished  Dr.  Abra- 
ham Flexner  that  “the  university  pro- 
fessor has  an  entirely  objective  re- 
sponsibility — a responsibility  to 
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learning,  to  his  subject,  and  not  a 
psychological  or  parental  responsibil- 
ity for  his  students.” 

The  typical  present-day  professor, 
even  in  the  smallest  colleges,  is  the 
product  of  highly  specialized  univer- 
sity training.  His  subject  matter, 
rather  than  the  student,  is  the  center 
of  his  concern.  The  alumni,  like  the 
campus  elms,  he  recognizes  as  useful 
and  necessary  embellishments  of  the 
academic  scene  when  at  Commence- 
ment-time, the  football  season,  or 
otherwise  they  come  to  his  notice. 
But  they  are  remote  from  his  inter- 
ests, there  being  no  longer  anything 
he  can  do  with  them.  Even  the  older 
teachers — now  that  in  most  institu- 
tions the  once  desperate  need  for  in- 
dispensable buildings  and  a salary 
schedule  above  bare  subsistence  has 
been  met — are  inclined  to  regard  the 
alumni  with  an  urbane  attitude  of 
somewhat  affectionate  but  detached 
recollection. 

“All  generalizations  are  false,  in- 
cluding this  one,”  a wise  and  witty 
Frenchman  once  remarked.  These 
professorial  portraits  do  not  describe 
wholly  your  faculty.  Each  one  of 
you  knows  teachers  who  build  into 
the  lifelong  consciousness  of  their 
students  a sense  of  respect  for,  and 
loyalty  to,  the  traditions  and  purposes 
of  the  school.  But  these  are  not  the 
typical  professors,  I think  you  must 
agree.  I am  aware,  of  course,  that 
the  first  criterion  for  faculty  selec- 
tion must  be  scholarly  competence, 
not  institutional  evangelism.  But  I 
am  trying  to  look  objectively  at  your 
problem,  which  is  the  incubation  and 
nurture  of  alumni,  and  what  helps 
or  hinders  its  solution. 

One  hot  summer  night  a good  many 
years  ago  eight  or  nine  of  us  alumni 
secretaries  were  talking  shop,  as  in- 
variably we  will,  in  an  upstairs  room 
at  the  Baltusrol  Country  Club  down 
in  New  Jersey. 

We  were  wrestling  with  the  peren- 
nial perplexity  of  why  the  great 
majority  of  alumni  fail  somehow  to 
respond,  why  only  a minority  pay 
dues  and  take  the  magazine,  why  four 
whole  years  on  the  campus  had  seem- 
ingly failed  to  root  in  their  minds  and 
hearts  an  enduring  attachment  to  the 
institution.  We  searched  earnestly 
our  own  recollections  and  tried  to 
canvass  the  kind  of  experience  our 
present-day  undergraduates  were  un- 
dergoing. And  we  came  unanimously 
at  length  to  the  net  conclusion  that 
our  presidents  and  faculties  were  the 
source  of  our  stymie;  that  they  were 
expecting  us  to  accomplish  with  an 
army  of  absentees  what  they  had 
failed  conspicuously  to  achieve  when 
they  had  this  same  army  right  in  front 
of  them,  day  after  day  for  four  whole 
years. 

There  was  no  faculty  program,  no 
explicit  administrative  objective  for 
the  incubation  and  nurture  of  alumni 
at  the  very  time  and  the  very  place 
where  the  twig  might  best  be  bent. 
The  work  the  alumni  secretary  must 


do  was  a kind  of  institutional  after- 
thought. 

More  college  presidents  than  not 
have  come  up  from  faculty  ranks. 
Their  unconcern  about  the  problem 
is  understandable.  Besides,  the  alum- 
ni secretary  is  usually  a capable,  en- 
thusiastic and  useful  member  of  the 
staff.  Like  the  superintendent  of 
buildings  and  grounds,  he  is  efficient. 
At  Commencement-time  there  are  en- 
joyable reunions  and  fine  parades. 
The  alumni  do  give  some  money,  and 
they  have  local  club  meetings  all  over 
the  country  with  more  speaking  invi- 
tations to  the  president  than  he  can 
find  time  to  accept.  He  sees  the  glow- 
ing sunlit  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Only  the 
alumni  secretary,  in  the  clairvoyance 
of  his  more  despondent  moments, 
senses  the  chill  of  its  huge  and  sub- 
merged segment. 

I am  not  sure  we  can  keep  on  tak- 
ing for  granted  a good  many  things 
that  used  to  be. 

New  times  and  trends  have  buffeted 
the  idealism  of  an  earlier  day,  and 
the  mood  of  the  undergraduate  is  not 
the  same.  Historically  the  American 
home  helped  to  build  the  filial  atti- 
tude. The  decline  of  family  influence 
is  generally  conceded  in  our  indus- 
trial and  urban  environment.  The 
breakdown  of  religious  authority  and 
moral  certainty  under  what  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Lippman  described  as  “the  acids 
of  modernity”  we  have  not  needed  to 
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the  look  beyond  our  own  campuses  to 
observe.  Post-war  disillusionment, 
the  defeatism  of  the  depression,  cur- 
rent cynicism  and  bad  will  in  the  con- 
troversies over  the  New  Deal — these, 
too,  have  had  corrosive  effect  upon 
impressionable  college  youth.  It  is 


possible  they  will  affect  in  some  de- 
gree the  alumni  attitudes  of  the  im- 
mediate future. 

There  is  a tremendous  new  empha- 
sis on  the  social  sciences  in  the  aca- 
demic scene,  as  you  know.  It  is  sig- 
nificant and  doubtless  overdue.  The 
challenge  of  accepted  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  assumptions  is  the 
duty,  no  one  denies,  of  the  social 
scientist — but  there  is  a carryover 
that  must  be  reckoned  with.  College 
age,  in  any  day,  is  the  age  of  icono- 
clasm.  With  young  people,  to  be 
skeptical  is  seldom  to  be  tolerantly 
and  scientifically  so,  but  more  often 
to  be  cynically  so,  and  to  be  skeptical 
about  everything  in  sight. 

The  solid  students  of  the  social 
sciences — the  real  research  men  and 
teachers — are  doing  a solid  job  in 
the  sound  academic  tradition,  with 
scientific  disinterestedness  and  schol- 
arly detachment.  They  are  the  care- 
ful collators  and  interpreters  of  social 
data — not  the  Cassandras  of  a collec- 
tivist millenium — as  a few  aberrent 
examples  might  lead  one  to  suppose. 
But  the  heyday  of  the  “brain  trust” 
was  a heady  one,  and  its  contagion 
makes  the  campus  a rich  seed-bed  for 
propaganda. 

I have  seen  the  placards  and  picket 
lines  of  the  American  Student  Union 
and  of  its  opposite,  the  so-called 
patriotic  Student  Americaneers,  on 
our  campus;  and  the  rotogravure 
pictorials  of  college  girls  stripping 
silk  stockings  off  their  shapely  legs  to 
halt,  forsooth,  the  mad  march  of 
Oriental  armies.  And  I have  won- 
dered what  kind  of  alumni  these 
would  be. 

They  are  a small  minority,  not  typi- 
cal— but  they  exemplify  an  under- 
graduate attitude  more  widespread 
than  we  are  likely  to  suppose;  a way 
of  looking  at  the  current  scene,  in- 
cluding the  college,  which  may  prove 
no  asset  to  the  alumni  worker  in  his 
later  approach.  You  are  familiar 
with  the  campus  columnist  who  would 
scorn  to  evince  interest  in  the  out- 
come of  next  Saturday’s  game,  but 
who  is  warmly  congratulated  at  the 
“Students’  Forum  on  Social  Prob- 
lems” upon  his  ardent  advocacy  of 
the  Loyalist  cause  in  Spain.  The  affec- 
tionate attachment  of  the  older 
alumni  for  the  college  is  a subject  for 
sophisticated,  if  tolerant,  amusement. 
The  successful  business  man  or  in- 
dustrialist is  a pariah  per  se. 

Perhaps  socially  shortsighted,  I 
take  no  comfort  from  the  frequent 
polls  of  student  opinion  that  seem  to 
reflect  a prevailing  political  philoso- 
phy toward  governmental  responsibil- 
ity for  the  solution  of  all  social  and 
economic  problems,  with  lessening  de- 
pendence upon  individual  initiative 
and  the  sense  of  personal  responsibil- 
ity. The  confiscation  and  destruction 
of  private  means  which  have  been 
the  source  of  benefaction  to  colleges 
and  universities,  even  as  a state  uni- 
versity man,  I cannot  understand  as 
(Please  turn  to  page  12) 
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Administrators  of  Lingnan  entertain  Governor  Wu 
(sunglasses).  President  Lee  in  center  (smiling).  Dr. 
Metcalf,  extreme  right,  on  steps  of  Girls  dormitory. 


Lingnan  University  has  a golden 
opportunity.  Oberlin  College  and 
Lingnan  University  should  be  more 
closely  affiliated.  The  exchange  of 
students  and  Professors  would  be  of 
mutual  help  and  understanding.  At 
present  Lingnan  has  exchange  stu- 
dents from  a number  of  American 
Colleges.  Even  now,  in  spite  of  the 
war  and  daily  air  raids,  we  have  more 
than  400  students  in  the  Colleges  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Agriculture,  En- 
gineering and  Medicine.  The  spirit 
and  morale  is  good  and  classes  are 
fully  attended  and  work  really  goes 
on  almost  as  usual.  There  is  room  for 
this  sort  of  association  and  President 
Lee  is  best  fitted  to  develop  that  co- 
operative fellowship  and  international 
good  will. 

Extensive  Experience 

Lee,  Ying-Lam  was  born  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Shek  Wan,  Nam  Hoi  District, 
near  Canton,  Kwangtung.  His  father 
was  a wine  merchant  and  the  sons,  all 
except  Ying  Lam  went  into  the 
father’s  business.  After  his  father’s 
death,  the  brothers  thought  they 
should  have  at  least  one  scholar  in 
the  family  and  for  this  reason  ar- 
ranged for  the  younger  brother  to 
study  in  a school  in  Hong  Kong  and 
later  Macao.  There  were  only  3 fam- 
ily names  in  the  village.  The  Lees 
were  the  smallest  of  the  three  clans 
which  meant  that  he  had  to  learn  as  a 


Oberlin  Man  Becomes  a 
College  President  in  China 


Lee,  Ying-lam  has  recently  been 
asked  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
become  President  of  Lingnan  Univer- 
sity. President  Chung,  Wing-Kwong 
after  many  years  of  service  now  re- 
tires from  active  participation  in  Uni- 
versity affairs.  Mr.  Lee  will  be  re- 
membered I am  sure  by  many  fellow 
students  who  were  in  Oberlin  College 
during  1916-1920,  where  he  active- 
ly engaged  in  many  student  activities. 

The  coming  of  President  Lee  starts 
a new  era  in  the  development  of  Ling- 
nan University.  Before  he  came 
there  was  discouragement,  pessimism, 
discontent  and  non-co-operation  in 
administrative  circles.  His  coming 
was  the  dawn  of  a new  atmosphere. 
I have  not  known  President  Lee  long, 
but  his  friendship  is  helpful,  and  his 
optimism  is  contagious.  He  sees  at 
once  the  crux  of  the  problem  and 
then  proceeds  to  settle  it;  he  surveys 
the  situation,  obtains  the  facts  and 
after  careful  thought  acts  rapidly  and 
successfully  and  with  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  administration. 

He  is  well  known  in  government 
and  official  circles.  If  Governor  Wu 
wants  something  done  and  done  right, 
and  efficiently  he  asks  Lee,  Ying-lum 
to  do  it  and  it  is  done!  He  has  the 
ability  and  the  personality  to  get 
things  accomplished. 


child  to  be  skillful  in  defense  and  at- 
tack, in  his  battles  with  the  two 
stronger  clans.  From  Macao  he  went 
to  the  Middle  school  of  Lingnan  Uni- 
versity, graduating  from  the  Middle 
School  in  1914.  During  this  time  he 
was  very  poor  but  his  outstanding 
ability  and  personality  made  it  possi- 
ble for  him  to  get  scholarships  which 
helped  his  financial  situation. 

Later  in  1916  he  went  with  Mr. 
Kan,  Yu  Man,  now  a member  of  the 
Legislative  Yuan,  to  Oberlin  for  study 
and  graduated  in  1920. 

On  his  return  to  China  he  engaged 
actively  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Can- 
ton, and  successfully  held  many  posi- 
tions of  high  responsibility  and  lead- 
ership in  that  organization,  becoming 
general  secretary  of  the  Canton  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  from  1925-27,  1931-35  and 
’36  to  date. 

In  1927-30  he  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  Lingnan  University.  He  was 
also  responsible  for  the  successful 
work  of  registration  of  the  University 
with  the  Ministry  of  Education  in 
Nanking.  Meanwhile  the  Canton  civic 
center  was  being  organized,  he  was 
offered  the  head  of  the  Social  Bureau 
by  Mr.  T.  K.  Cheng,  Mayor  of  the 
Canton  Municipality,  but  he  refused 
because  he  was  busily  engaged  in 
other  work. 


In  1930  Mr.  Lee  again  went  to 
America  and  also  to  Europe  and  Rus- 
sia, for  the  purpose  of  educational  in- 
vestigation. He  was  again  made  Gen- 
eral Secretary  when  he  returned  to 
Canton  the  year  after.  At  that  time 
the  depression  was  at  its  highest  all 
over  the  world  and  yet  Mr.  Lee  was 
able  to  gather  together  more  than 
.11100,000  for  school  buildings. 

In  regard  to  the  Japanese  hostili- 
ties, of  18th  September,  1931,  Mr. 
Lee  published  thousands  of  pamph- 
lets, including  the  Japanese  secret 
plans  for  the  invasion  of  China  which 
he  had  received  from  Marshall  Chang, 
Hsuch-Liang  when  on  his  way  back 
to  China  via  Manchuria. 

FRANKLIN  P.  METCALF,  ’13. 

NEW  APPOINTMENT 
TO  CONSERVATORY 

Mr.  Arthur  Poister  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Organ  in  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music  effective  next 
September. 

Mr.  Poister  succeeds  the  late  Laurel 
E.  Yeamans.  He  comes  to  Oberlin 
after  a year  as  Professor  of  Organ 
and  University  Organist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

His  positions  following  his  days  as 
a student  include : Assistant  to  Mr. 
Edwin  Arthur  Kraft,  Trinity  Cathe- 
dral, Cleveland,  1919-1920;  Director 
of  Music  at  Central  High  School, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  1920-25,  1926-27; 
Organist  and  Choir  master  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  Sioux 
City,  during  the  same  years;  Profes- 
sor of  Organ  and  Theory  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Redlands,  California, 
1928-37,  and  organist  and  choir  mas- 
ter at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Red- 
lands, California,  1930-37. 

Mr.  Poister  holds  a Bachelor  of 
Music  degree  from  the  American 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Chicago, 
(Please  tarn  to  page  6) 
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What  Became 

of  New  England? 

Commencement  Address,  gy  Robert  FfOSt 

Oberlin  College,  June  8,  1937 


(. Printed  with  the  permission  of  Mr.  Frost  from  stenographic 
notes  prepared  for  press  by  Robert  S.  Newdick .) 


Friends : 

Graduating  Class  of  1937  and  New  England — 
once  removed,  perhaps,  as  Western  Reserve  ; 
twice  removed  from  Wisconsin;  four  times 
removed,  like  me,  from  California;  but  New 
England : 

I never  gave  up  willingly  any  love  I’ve  had. 
The  poets  I cared  for  when  I was  young,  I still 
care  for,  alonside  of  poets  I liked  later.  Find- 
ing a new  doesn’t  turn  me  against  an  old ; I 
stand  on  the  defensive  against  anyone  who 
would  take  the  old  away  from  me.  I stand  on  the 
defensive  lately  a good  deal  for  New  England. 
People  say  to  me,  “What  has  become  of  New 
England?” 

Twenty  years  ago,  I published  a little  book, 
North  of  Boston,  that  seemed  to  have  something 
to  do  with  New  England.  It  got  praise  in  a way 
that  cost  me  some  pain:  it  was  described  as  a 
book  about  a decadent,  lost  society. 

A distinguished  critic  (I  could  name  him;  he 
is  visiting  in  this  country  now)  has  said:  “The 
Catholic  peasantry  of  Europe  renews  itself 
through  the  ages.  The  Protestants,  the  Puritan 
peasantry  of  New  England,  has  dried  up  and 
blown  away  in  three  hundred  years.”  The  first 
mistake,  of  course,  was  the  word  “peasantry.” 
But  let  us  consider  the  other  mistake. 

Only  the  other  day  I picked  up  a book  about 
Mexico,  and  there  was  an  analogy  between  the 
races  that  had  displaced  other  races  in  Mexico 
and  the  same  thing  in  New  England : “A  sharper, 
shrewder,  a more  virile  population  has  crowded 
out  the  Yankees.”  Someone  had  been  visiting 
for  a summer  there! 

You  have  been  reading,  probably,  a very 
beautiful  book  called  The  Flowering  of  New  Eng- 
land, by  a friend  of  mine.  I have  only  one  regret, 
and  that  is  that  there  is  in  the  end  of  it  a slight 
suggestion  of  the  Spengler  history, — indication 
of  decline.  Van  Wyck  Brook’s  next  book  is  go- 
ing to  be  called  Indian  Bummer.  I suppose  we’ll 
be  even  farther  down  by  then. 

What  was  New  England?  It  was  the  first 
little  nation  that  bade  fair  to  be  an  English- 
speaking  nation  on  this  continent.  In  the  first 
hundred  years  it  had  pushed  off  from  England 
(it  had  drawn  off  and  been  pushed  off,  both,) 


into  almost  a nation,  with  its  capital  at  Boston. 
People  in  Virginia  remarked  on  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  little  nation. 

There  was  Boston.  There  was  much  beautiful 
architecture,  art.  Some  want  to  rob  the  Puritans 
of  art.  The  Puritans  didn’t  mind  a play  if  it  was 
in  a book : Cotton  Mather  had  one  of  the  First 
Folios  of  Shakespeare ; and  you  could  read  a play 
in  Boston.  There  were  ten  silversmiths  in  Boston 
before  there  was  a single  lawyer.  People  forget 
all  those  things.  I should  mention  another  thing 
about  New  England  that  we  have  lost.  It  was  the 
port  of  entry  of  our  freedom.  We  call  some  of 
the  men  who  came  there  by  the  name  of  “rebels.” 
And  what  has  become  of  New  England  that 
these  people  should  pity  us  about  or  taunt  us 
with  ? 

I don’t  know  how  much  of  a fight  you  make  to 
hang  on  to  what’s  yours.  You’re  younger  than 
I by  a good  many  years,  and  I suppose  the  older 
one  is  the  harder  he  hangs  on  to  what  he’s  built 
into  his  life.  When  the  meaning  goes  out  of  any- 
thing, as  happens,  forms  crumble, — formulae 
crumble.  But  the  whole  function  of  poetry  is  the 
renewal  of  words,  is  the  making  of  words  mean 
again  what  they  meant. 

Let  me  take  one  or  two  illustrations,  in  politics 
and  religion. 

I heard,  as  I marched  in  today,  two  words 
in  the  middle  of  a sentence ; I don’t  know  what 
the  rest  was.  The  two  words  were  “divine 
right,” — words  with  an  ancient  history,  words 
with  a great  history,  words  that  too  many 
people  too  easily  give  up.  They’ve  been  laughed 
out  of  their  meaning.  But  before  I’d  give  them 
up  I’d.  . . . 

In  government  we  have  two  things : we  have 
the  ruler  and  the  ruled.  We  have  two  answers: 
its  first  answerability  is  to  itself ; its  second  is  the 
consent  of  the  ruled.  Consent?  How  can  there 
be  consent  without  some  guidance  to  consent  to? 
We’ve  had  rulers  in  this  country  who  had  noth- 
ing within  themselves  to  which  to  consent, — with 
one  ear  to  the  ground,  attempting  to  find  out 
what  people  would  consent  to. 

In  1897  I was  sitting  in  a class  in  college  when 
I heard  a man  spend  quite  the  best  part  of  an 
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hour  making  fun  of  the  expression  that  we  are  all 
‘tree  and  equal.”  So  easy  to  dismiss.  Let’s  have 
a look  at  it: 

All  men  were  created  free  and  equally  funny. 
Before  you  laugh  too  much  at  that,  take  another 
look  at  it:  Four  hundred  years  ago  the  only 
people  who  were  funny  were  yokels;  now,  to- 
day, even  kings  are  funny.  We’ve  come  a long 
way. 

We  hear  today  about  the  conquest  of  fear; 
and  we  speak  lightly  of  that  old  thing,  “God- 
fearing man.”  Fear?  Banish  fear  from  your 
mind ! What  kind  of  a God  is  it  that  you  should 
fear?  One  might  forget  God  in  a lull  of  faith. 
One  might  forget  God,  and  talk  about  the  high- 
est in  himself.  I can’t  imagine  any  honest  man 
without  the  fear  of  finding  himself  unworthy 
in  the  sight  of  someone  else.  It  might  be  some- 
thing you  didn’t  care  to  call  by  name. 

I don’t  give  up  New  England  too  easily.  I 
don’t  give  up  these  words  that  I’ve  cared  for, — 
these  phrases.  I long  to  renew  them.  I seek  to 
renew  them. 

Another  one:  “a  jealous  God.”  In  Greenwich 
Village  I’ve  heard  two  words  dismissed,  “fear” 
and  “jealousy.”  And  that  makes  all  the  excite- 
ment in  Greenwich  Village.  What  is  jealousy? 
It’s  the  claim  of  the  object  on  the  lover.  The 
claim  of  God  is  that  you  should  be  true  to  Him, 
and  so  true  to  yourself.  The  word  still  lives 
for  me. 

New  England,  now, — what’s  become  of  it?  It’s 
not  necessarily  to  be  found  in  a literature  to  be 
restricted  to  New  England.  The  little  nation 
that  was,  and  was  to  be,  gave  itself,  as  Virginia 
gave  herself,  westward,  into  the  great  nation 
that  she  saw  coming,  and  so  gave  help  to 
America.  And  so  any  of  us  who  are  not  New 
Englanders  particularly — any  writers  we  were, 
any  statesmen  we  were — were  to  be  Americans, 
- — -United  States  statesmen,  United  States  writers. 

And  the  thing  New  England  gave  most  to 
America  was  the  thing  I am  talking  about:  a 
stubborn  clinging  to  meaning, — to  purify  words 
until  they  meant  again  what  they  should  mean. 
Puritanism  had  that  meaning  entirely:  a purify- 
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ing  of  words  and  a renewal  of  words  and  a re- 
newal of  meaning.  That’s  what  brought  the 
Puritans  to  America,  and  that’s  what  kept  them 
believing:  they  saw  that  there  was  a meaning 
that  was  becoming  elusive. 

You  can  get  out  a theory  that  meanings  go 
out  of  things.  You  can  call  it  disillusionment. 
You  can  get  disillusionment  of  a phrase,  such  as 
“fearing  God,”  and  “equality.”  And  then  you 
can  form  a religion,  like  George  Santayana.  He 
lets  you  see  that  there  is  nothing  but  illusion,  and 
it  can  just  as  well  be  one  kind  as  another:  there 
is  the  illusion  that  you  are  conscious  of,  and 
there  is  illusion  that  you  become  conscious  of 
later.  But  you  should  go  right  on  anyway,  be- 
cause there’s  no  proof:  all  is  illusion.  You  grow 
to  be  a sad  person. 

Some  people  pity  a person  who  loses  his  hero. 
Who  suffers  the  worse,  the  person  who  loses  his 
hero,  or  the  lost  hero?  You  must  seek  reality 
forever  in  things  you  care  for. 

Witchcraft  was  an  illusion,  wasn’t  it?  And  so 
is  all  this  Industrialism.  And  so  is  the  New  Deal. 
You  can  make  it  all  illusion  with  a little  help  of 
Santayana.  He  says  right  out  in  his  philosophy 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  illusion,  two  kinds 
of  madness:  one  is  normal  madness,  the  other  is 
abnormal  madness! 

Let’s  take  one  more:  “prayer.”  I’ll  tell  you 
one  of  the  poems  which  comes  out  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  ought  by  rights  to  be  dead 
by  this  time : 

Strong  is  the  lion — like  a coal 
His  eyeball — like  a bastion’s  mole 
His  chest  against  the  foes: 

Strong  the  gier-eagle  on  his  sail, 

Strong  against  tide  the  enormous  whale 
Emerges  as  he  goes. 

But  stronger  still  in  earth  and  air, 

And  in  the  sea,  the  man  of  prayer, 

And  far  beneath  the  tide: 

And  in  the  seat  to  faith  assigned, 

Where  ask  is  have,  where  seek  is  find, 

Where  knock  is  open  wide.* 

*From  Christopher  Smart’s  “A  Song  to  David.” 


Poister  Appointed  (Cont.) 

(Continued  from  page  U ) 

1925;  and  his  Master  of  Music  de- 
gree from  the  American  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  in  1931.  He  had  aca- 
demic work  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  University  of  Redlands. 
He  became  an  Associate  of  the  Amer- 
ican Guild  of  Organists  in  1925. 

Mr.  Poister  is  not  only  an  accom- 
plished organist,  but  a composer  as 
well  for  organ,  piano,  voice,  and  or- 
chestra. His  studies  have  covered  all 
three  fields,  and  he  has  taken  work 
in  these  fields  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad;  In  the  United 
States  he  has  studied  organ  under 
Mr.  Ki'aft  in  Cleveland,  1917-19  and 
the  summers  of  1921-22-23-24;  and 
with  Wilhelm  Middelschulte  in  Chi- 
cago during  the  summers  of  1927  and 
1931.  In  Fiance  he  studied  under 
Marcel  Dupre  in  Paris  from  Septem- 
ber, 1925,  to  July,  1926;  from  Sep- 


tember, 1927,  to  August,  1928;  and 
April  to  July,  1934.  In  Germany  his 
teacher  was  Dr.  Karl  Strube  at  the 
Conservatory  o Leipzig  from  Septem- 
ber 23,  1933,  to  February,  1934. 

His  piano  teachers  have  included 
in  addition  to  those  in  the  United 
States,  Isador  Phillip  in  Paris,  1928. 
Mr.  Poister  has  studied  theory  under 
Arthur  Olaf  Andersen  at  the  Ameri- 
can Conservatory  in  Chicago;  Leo 
Sowerby  also  of  the  American  Con- 
servatory; Marcel  Dupre  in  Paris,  or- 
chestration, counterpoint,  composi- 
tion, and  improvisation;  Gunther 
Raphael  of  Leipzig  in  composition 
and  orchestration;  and  Paul  Schenk 
at  the  Conservatory  of  Leipzig,  theory 
of  composition  of  Sigfrid  Karg-Elert. 

Mr.  Poister’s  compositions  include 
manuscripts  for  organ,  piano,  and 
voice;  a choral  symphony  for  organ 
and  orchestra  which  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  University  of 


Redlands  in  December,  1931;  and  its 
second  performance  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Philharmonic  Orchestra  under 
Artur  Rodzinski  in  1933.  In  1934  Mr. 
Poister  completed  a symphonic  poem 
for  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  Poister  has  made  two  Eastern 
concert  tours,  in  1931  and  1932;  a 
tour  in  the  middle-west  and  south- 
west in  1935;  and  was  recitalist  at 
the  Bach  Festival  in  Los  Angeles, 
June  1935;  concert  soloist  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
when  they  played  his  own  symphony 
for  organ  and  orchestra;  guest  re- 
citalist for  the  National  Convention 
of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists 
in  June,  1933;  guest  recitalist  for 
the  Convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Organists  in  Los  Angeles, 
July  1930;  in  addition  to  countless 
recitals  for  churches,  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  country. 
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By 

Allen  Bailey,  ’36 


Many  of  the  Oberlin  College  alumni 
were  no  doubt  appalled  during  the 
latter  part  of  April  to  see  pictures  of 
pretty  coeds  eating  war-time  rations 
of  beans,  pumpeniickel  bread  and 
oleomargarine,  of  gay  students  on 
horse  back  mobilizing  for  war,  of 
National  Guard  officers  demonstrat- 
ing the  use  of  gas  masks,  machine 
guns,  and  automatic  rifles  to  eager 
students;  and  to  read  stories  depict- 
ing the  horrors  of  war  as  they  were 
paraded  on  the  Oberlin  College  cam- 
pus on  Thursday,  April  21. 

For  the  most  part  this  was  the  froth 
of  a very  serious  day.  This  was  the 
glamour  side  caught  by  the  news- 
papers of  the  “Rehearsal  for  De- 
fense” staged  by  the  students  in  an 
effort  to  portray  what  might  happen 
in  case  war  wei'e  declared.  A great 
many  of  the  students  and  a number 
of  observers  caught  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  these  24  hours,  but  to  the 
general  public  it  was  a misunderstood 
episode  in  the  life  of  one  of  its  col- 
leges. For  the  benefit  of  the  readers 
of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine,  I 
should  like  to  cite  a few  observations 
made  by  a college  president  and  one 
newspaper  columnist,  present  for  the 
occasion. 

To  Dr.  Kenneth  Brown,  President 
of  Hiram  College,  fell  the  task  of 
summarizing  for  the  Oberlin  students 
the  results  of  their  “Rehearsal  for 
Defense.”  In  part  he  said:  “Out  of 
your  ‘Rehearsal  for  Defense’  has 
come  a vocal  demand  for  a more  ade- 
quate program  of  action  on  behalf  of 
national  peace  while  there  is  yet  time. 

. . . It  has  proved,  I believe,  a dem- 
onstration of  major  significance  for 
the  college  students  of  this  country. 

. . . We  were  not  turned  into  gloomy 
‘war-is-inevitablers’ ; we  were  not 
converted  to  a ghastly  and  impotent 
fatalism.  We  were  stirred  deeply  to 
discover  a program  of  action  and  edu- 
cation which  gave  promise  of  honor- 
able escape,  not  for  ourselves  alone, 
but  for  the  country  we  love,  from  the 
situation  in  which  we  imagined  our- 
selves yesterday. 

I did  not  gain  the  impression  that 
the  day  glorified  war  or  the  war  ma- 
chine in  its  operation  . . . Through- 
out your  marching,  your  parades, 
your  military  lectures,  your  Court  of 
Inquiry,  I detected  an  underlying 
and  pervasive  note  of  critical  serious- 
ness ...” 

Dr.  Brown  pointed  out  four  sig- 
nificances of  the  day.  First:  That 

“such  a demonstration  could  be  staged 
on  a college  campus.  It  is  an  event 
of  no  small  importance  when  a col- 


Robert  MacMillan  ’39 

Student  Council  President 
and  Junior  Plii  Bet. 


lege  president  of  national  repute 
(President  Wilkins)  faces  frankly 
and  honestly  and  with  utter  sincerity 
the  question  of  what  his  attitude  will 
be  in  the  event  of  war.” 

Second:  Dr.  Brown  spoke  of  Presi- 
dent Wilkins’  proposal  of  what  he 
believed  a college  should  do  for  its 
students  who  are  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, that  is  for  the  college  to  de- 
termine their  sincerity  and  to  fur- 
nish the  military  court  “with  an  offi- 
cial statement  which  should  have  its 
effect  in  making  the  trial  of  that  stu- 
dent decent  and  fair.” 

Third:  Doctor  Brown  saw  a re- 

quirement that  those  of  us  who  are 
serious  in  the  peace-war  business  do 
harder,  clearer,  and  perhaps  more 
frequent  thinking  than  we  have  yet 
done. 

Fourth:  “Any  demonstration,”  he 
said,  “is  significant  which  brings  such 
a group  of  students  as  your  Oberlin 
group,  to  the  realization  that  our 
national  program  of  effort  for  peace 
is  not  sufficiently  realistic,  intelli- 
gent, or  potent  for  our  national 
needs;  any  demonstration  is  signifi- 
cant which  raises  in  you  the  deter- 
mination to  work  out,  through  the  best 
thought  of  this  campus  and  other 
campuses,  a worthier  program.” 

Howard  Beaufait,  columnist  for  the 
Cleveland  News,  did  not  hear  Dr. 
Brown’s  address,  but  he  did  observe 
the  activities  of  the  War  Day.  To 
him  the  most  impressive  portion  of 


the  day  was  the  opening  assembly  in 
which  President  Wilkins,  imagining 
himself  in  this  fictitious  war,  told  the 
students,  “This  is  a day  of  great 
tragedy.  I support  this  war  with 
agony  and  without  illusion.  As  you 
march  away  the  uniforms  of  the 
Oberlin  regiment  will  look  to  me  tat- 
tered and  blood-stained  . . . Your 
cries  and  shouts  of  farewell  will 
sound  to  me  like  the  irresistible 
groans  of  wounded  men  in  hospitals.” 

Of  this  assembly  and  the  activities 
of  the  day  Mr.  Beaufait  wrote  in 
part:  “Sitting  there,  watching  the 

frozen,  concerned  faces  of  1,800 
students,  listening  to  the  tragic  tones 
of  their  leader,  it  was  difficult  for  me 
to  realize  that  the  country  was  not 
really  at  war  and  that  Oberlin  was 
not  a recruiting  center  for  U.  S. 
troops. 

The  conflict  of  which  President 
Wilkins  spoke  was  a myth.  The  hostili- 
ties were  imaginary.  It  was  all  an 
act,  designed  to  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity for  peace  upon  young  minds.  To 
make  them  think  about  the  horrors  of 
war. 

“The  president  of  the  college 
played  his  part  well.  He  made  it  all 
seem  very  realistic.  He  lived  what 
he  was  saying  so  thoroughly  that  his 
boys  and  girls  were  held  in  the  tight 
grip  of  the  illusion  created  by  his 
words. 

“I  spent  the  better  part  of  the  day 
at  Oberlin  watching  the  boys  and  the 
co-eds  react  to  the  military  demon- 
strations, the  war  rations  they  were 
served,  listening  to  their  questions 
about  machine  guns. 

“By  far  the  most  impressive  scene 
was  in  the  chapel  where  President 
Wilkins  spoke.  There  was  some  in- 
clination to  take  the  ‘war’  lightly 
once  they  were  outside.  But  in  there 
they  had  to  pinch  themselves  to  be 
sure  it  wasn’t  the  real  thing. 

“I  think  the  college  experiment  was 
a success.  It  did  make  the  students 
think,  if  only  for  the  fleeting  hours  of 
the  day.  Many  of  them  laughed  at  the 
imaginary  international  drama,  but 
there  was  a note  of  uncertainty  about 
their  mirth. 

“Whether  the  ‘War  Day’  will  move 
the  students  to  action  in  the  cause 
of  peace,  remains  to  be  seen.  In  any 
event  war  won’t  have  much  of  a 
chance  if  the  students  heed  the  ad- 
vice President  Wilkins. 

“ ‘Keep  your  high  intelligence’  he 
said.” 

Oberlin  was  experimenting  on 
April  21  in  a new  method  of  calling 
attention  to  peace  through  war.  For 
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those  who  participated  in  the  demon- 
stration thei-e  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  had  a profound  effect  upon  them. 

But  this  war  demonstration  may  be 
only  classed  as  one  of  many  activities 
carried  on  in  the  interest  of  peace 
this  spring.  As  I write  the  printing 
presses  in  Oberlin  are  now  turning 
out  the  winning  essays  of  the  stu- 
dents whose  essays  were  judged  the 
best  in  President  Wilkins’  contest  on 
international  organization. 

The  winners  of  this  essay  contest 
were  announced  immediately  follow- 
ing Spring  Vacation.  They  include : 
William  G.  Smith,  ’38,  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  who  submitted  the  best  set  of 
possible  terms  for  a general  defen- 
sive alliance  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  British  Dominions.  Smith  also 
shared  in  writing  the  winning  draft 
of  possible  covenants  for  a League 
of  Democracies.  James  C.  Davies,  ’39, 
of  Oak  Park,  111.,  won  the  second  sec- 
tion with  the  best  set  of  possible  terms 
which  might  fairly  be  proposed  to  the 
Senate  as  terms  on  which  we  should 
now  enter  the  existing  League  of 
Nations.  He  also  assisted  in  the  cove- 
nant for  a League  of  Democracies. 

Two  Freshmen,  Milton  Basset, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  A.  R.  Elliott, 
Long  Island  City,  took  the  prize  of- 
fered for  the  best  covenant  submitted 
for  a second  League  of  Nations. 

Edward  Anderson,  ’40,  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Edward  V.  Nicol,  ’38, 
Beirut,  Syria,  and  James  W.  Deer, 
’38,  of  Evanston,  111.,  were  awarded 
the  prize  for  the  best  covenant  for  an 
All-American  League  of  Nations. 

In  the  fifth  division  for  the  best 
covenant  for  a League  of  Democra- 
cies four  students  shared  the  award. 
Colleagues  of  Smith  and  Davies  on 
this  essay  were  Miss  Frances  Ann 
Harvey,  ’39,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  and  Rus- 
sell Fessenden,  ’39,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

David  Barry,  ’38,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  took  first  in  the  sixth,  open 
division  with  his  proposal  to  end  war- 
through  a non-political  international 
peace  organization. 

While  still  on  the  subject  of  war 
and  peace,  many  alumni  doubtless 
heard  President  Wilkins  speak  on  a 
National  hookup  of  the  Columbia 
Network  on  the  subject,  “The  Cost  of 
Peace”  sponsored  by  the  National 
Peace  Conference  on  May  6.  In  his 
address  Dr.  Wilkins  suggested  that  al- 
though there  is  a 99  to  1 majority  in 
the  world  for  peace,  we  still  are  drift- 
ing towards  war.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  fault  of  war  lies  not  with  the  1% 
for  but  with  the  99%  against,  be- 
cause that  99%  does  not  want  peace 
“hard  enough.”  “We  don’t  want  it 
hard  enough  to  do  anything  much 
about  it,  and  we  don’t  want  it  hard 
enough  to  pay  the  cost.” 

He  suggested  that  those  for  peace 
had  four  things  that  they  might  do. 
They  might  study;  they  might  join 
peace  organizations;  they  might 
write  to  their  representatives  and 
senators;  and  they  might  vote  for 


those  men  who  have  done  the  most 
for  peace. 

Collective  Bargaining 

Internal  problems  inevitably  fol- 
low international  war.  And  so  it  was 
in  Oberlin  that  within  the  space  of  a 
few  hours  after  Dr.  Brown  concluded 
the  “Rehearsal  for  Defense”  on  April 
22,  that  the  Public  Affairs  Society 
and  the  Department  of  Economics 
jointly  supported  a forum  conference 
on  “The  Place  of  Collective  Bargain- 
ing in  a Democracy.”  Space  alone 
restricts  a full  account  of  the  ad- 
dresses by  Mr.  Clinton  S.  Golden, 
Director,  Northeastern  Region,  Steel 
Workers  Organizing  Committee, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Mr.  Paul  L.  Feiss, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Joseph  & Feiss  Company,  Cleve- 
land; and  Mr.  J.  Warren  Madden, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Copies  of  these  addresses  may  be  ob- 
tained. Two  things  though  are 
worthy  of  note:  First,  that  on  Sat- 

urday afternoon,  the  final  day  of  the 
conference,  at  which  Mr.  Madden 
spoke,  500  students  and  faculty 
crowded  the  K-B  Room  to  hear  this 
labor  expert  despite  the  fact  that 
they  might  have  been  enjoying  a sum- 
mer day  outside  and  one  of  the  first 
tennis  matches  of  the  year  at  the 
Athletic  Field. 

The  second  point  is  that  Mr.  Feiss 
was  so  impressed  by  the  interest  of 
Oberlin  students  in  the  problems  of 
labor  in  industry  that  he  has  offered 
two  prizes  of  $50.00  each  to  Ober- 
lin College  students  for  essays  in  the 
field  of  industrial  relations.  The 
prize,  to  be  known  as  the  Joseph  & 
Feiss  Prize  for  Industrial  Relations 
will  be  offered  for  the  next  two  years, 
1939-1940,  to  senior  or  junior  stu- 
dents who  have  had  two  or  more 
courses  in  labor  in  the  Department 
of  Economics  and  who  may  desire 
to  enter  in  this  essay  contest. 

The  week  following  the  “Rehearsal 
for  Defense”  and  the  labor  Confer- 
ence brought  to  Oberlin  a convention 
of  librarians,  some  225  in  number; 
the  Northwest  Territory  Caravan, 
whose  parade  was  broken  up  by  an 
impromptu  rain  storm  which,  though, 
did  not  dampen  an  overflow  audience 
in  Finney  Chapel  for  the  pageant  pre- 
sented by  the  ’37  “Pioneers”  that 
evening;  and  finally  many  guests  who 
attended  the  dedication  of  the  new 
wing  of  the  Dudley  Peter  Allen  Me- 
morial Art  Building. 

Art  Building  Opened 

Of  these  events  probably  the  last 
one  has  the  most  permanent  signifi- 
cance for  Oberlin.  The  three-day 
program  included  the  formal  recep- 
tion for  the  faculty  and  members  of 
the  staff  on  Thursday  evening;  a 
meeting  of  the  teachers  of  art  and 
members  of  the  museum  staffs  of  the 
mid-west  on  Friday;  and  a symposium 
on  the  “Historical  Aspects  of  the 
Fine  Arts”  on  Saturday.  The  general 


public  had  their  inning  Sunday  when 
in  the  course  of  the  first  40  minutes 
that  the  building  was  open  300  visi- 
tors were  clocked  by  the  door  man. 

The  actual  dedication  of  the  new 
wing,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  F.  F.  Prentiss 
of  Cleveland,  took  place  on  Saturday 
morning  when  President  Wilkins 
handed  the  ceremonial  key  to  Profes- 
sor Clarence  Ward,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Fine  Arts  and  Director 
of  the  museum. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  guests  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  wing  of  the 
Art  Building  was  the  painting  of  Mrs. 
F.  F.  Prentiss  by  Nicolai  J.  Fechin,  a 
gift  to  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts 
by  Mrs.  Prentiss.  The  painting  has 
been  hung  in  the  Print  Room  of  the 
main  building  of  the  Dudley  Peter 
Allen  Memorial  Art  Building. 

Dramatics 

The  new  lecture  hall  auditorium 
where  the  dedication  was  held  was 
the  scene  of  the  play,  “The  Blessed 
Damozel”  the  week  of  May  16.  This 
play,  written  and  directed  by  Profes- 
sor R.  A.  Jelliffe,  was  based  on  the 
private  lives  of  Dante  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti and  his  circle.  This  was  the  first 
play  to  be  given  in  the  new  theater. 
The  next  will  be  “Twelfth  Night,”  a 
presentation  of  the  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion, during  Commencement  Week. 

The  Dramatic  Association  gave  an- 
other play  this  month,  a translation 
of  “The  Fan”  by  Carlo  Goldoni.  This 
play,  without  exception,  had  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  elaborate  settings 
that  the  Dramatic  Association  has 
had  in  many  years.  Stores,  shops, 
taverns  and  two-story  houses  grouped 
around  a small  Italian  village  square 
were  created  on  the  stage  of  Finney 
Chapel.  Mr.  J.  Stanton  McLaughlin, 
director  of  “The  Fan,”  must  not 
only  be  credited  with  the  translation 
from  the  original  play,  but  with  the 
excellent  portrayal  of  one  of  the 
leading  characters  the  second  eve- 
ning. At  noon  Saturday,  May  7,  he 
learned  of  an  appendectomy  per- 
formed on  one  of  the  leading  actors, 
Mr.  Edwin  Mattson,  and  that  eve- 
ning appeared  in  Mr.  Mattson’s  role. 
The  play  was  given  May  6 and  7. 

Shansi  Representative 

At  a belated  Shansi  Day  on  May  12, 
it  was  announced  that  Melville  Ken- 
nedy, ’38,  will  go  to  China  in  July  as 
the  new  representative.  If  it  is  not 
advisable  for  him  to  attempt  the  trip 
into  the  interior  to  join  the  school 
which  is  now  located  at  Sian  in  Shensi 
Province,  he  will  stay  in  Peking  to 
study  the  language.  Charlotte  Tinker, 
’37,  is  in  Peking  but  Herbert  Van 
Meter,  ’37,  is  with  the  School. 

Kennedy,  who  comes  from  Urbana, 
111.,  has  been  one  of  the  student  lead- 
ers during  his  four  years  on  the  Cam- 
pus and  climaxed  his  activities  this 
year  by  serving  as  President  of  the 
Student  Council.  He  was  president 
of  his  class  his  first  two  years,  won 
academic  honors  and  has  won  three 
letters  in  football.  He  has  also  been 
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active  in  the  Public  Affairs  Society, 
the  Peace  Society,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  Dramatic  Association  and  sang  in 
the  First  Church  Choir. 

The  new  representative  was  intro- 
duced by  Dorothy  Hayford,  chair- 
man of  the  Student  Shansi  Commit- 
tee, at  the  Chapel  Service.  The  speak- 
ers were:  Miss  Florence  Fitch  who 
was  present  at  the  Oberlin  Day  in 
Shansi  last  March;  Mr.  Song-lin  Cheo, 
a member  of  the  faculty  of  Ming 
Hsien,  who  is  taking  graduate  work 
in  agriculture  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  on  the  Shansi  Scholarship; 
Miss  Frances  Cade,  ’34,  and  Robbins 
Strong,  ’34,  who  returned  to  Oberlin 
last  fall  after  three  years  in  Shansi; 
and  John  Hamlin,  ’36,  and  Miss  Jo- 
sephine Hamilton,  ’35,  who  returned 
in  January  after  one  and  two  years 
at  the  School. 

Miss  Fitch  presented  President 
Wilkins  with  a rubbing  of  Confueious 
taken  from  a large  stone  pillar  hun- 
dreds of  years  old.  This  rubbing  is  in 
black  and  white  and  is  about  six  feet 
by  three  feet  in  size. 


Air  Mail  Week 

On  May  16,  Oberlin  College  joined 
with  the  Oberlin  community  and  the 
other  towns  in  Lorain  County  for 
the  celebration  of  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  flight  of  Air  Mail. 
The  activities  of  the  afternoon  includ- 
ed luncheon  for  guests,  a parade  of 
bands  and  floats  through  the  business 
section  out  to  the  athletic  field,  where 
Congressman  Dow  Harter  made  an 
address,  the  Oberlin  students  pre- 
sented a pageant  of  postal  progress 
and  two  planes  carried  the  first  flight 
of  Air  Mail  from  the  county.  The 
reason  for  the  importance  of  the 
Lorain  County  celebi-ation  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  fact  that  Elyria  was 
the  home  of  the  late  William  G. 
Sharp,  who  as  Congressman  from  this 
District,  introduced  the  first  bill  in 
the  House  advocating  U.  S.  Air  Mail 
as  early  as  1913.  Shar'p  was  also  war- 
time Ambassador  to  France. 

Amherst  was  the  birthplace  of 
Postmaster  General  Frank  H.  Hitch- 
cock, under  whom  much  of  the  ex- 
perimental Air  Mail  flights  were  con- 
ducted. This  was  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Taft.  Aside  from 
Sharp  and  Hitchcock,  it  is  significant 
that  Oberlin  College  was  the  first  in- 
stitution to  confer  honorary  doctor'- 
ate  degrees  on  the  Wright  brothers,  in 
1910.  Their  sister,  Miss  Katherine 
Wright,  who  assisted  them  with  their 
work,  was  a graduate  of  Oberlin  and 
later  Trustee.  The  same  year  that  the 
Wright  brothers  received  their  honor- 
ary degrees  Charles  M.  Hall,  who  dis- 
covered the  electrolytic  process 
for  reduction  of  commercial  alumi- 
num which  has  been  so  important  in 
the  development  of  heavier-than-air 
and  lighter-than-air  craft,  received 
his  honorary  degree. 


Mellville  Kennedy  '38 

Shan n I Rep rescn lati  re 


Music 

In  the  field  of  music,  probably  the 
oustanding  event  of  the  past  month 
was  the  appearance  of  Mile.  Nadia 
Bolanger,  premier  woman  musician 
of  France,  who  spoke  in  Warner  Con- 
cert Hall  on  April  12,  and  who  con- 
ducted a selected  group  of  Oberlin 
Conservatory  students  in  a number 
of  modern  compositions. 

Another  speaker  at  the  Conser- 
vatory was  Dr.  Max  Schoen  of  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology,  who 
spoke  April  29  on  “The  Psychology 
of  Musical  Art.” 

The  weekend  of  May  14  and  15 
was  an  extremely  busy  period  for 
the  Conservatory,  with  the  Ohio 
State  High  School  Solo  and  Ensem- 
ble contests  on  Saturday  and  the 
presentation  of  Brahms’  “Song  of 
Triumph”  by  the  Musical  Union  and 
Conservatory  Orchestra  on  Sunday. 

Approximately  600  contestants 
and  400  visitors  attended  the  solo 
and  ensemble  contests,  which  were 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George 
Wain  of  the  Conservatory.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  Musical  Union,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  “Song  of  Triumph”  for 
chorus  and  orchestra,  included  two 
numbers  by  the  Conservatory  Or- 
estra,  both  by  Mozart:  Overture  to 
“Marriage  of  Figaro”  and  Symphony 
in  C Major  (the  Jupitor  Symphony). 

National  Music  Week  was  marked 
at  its  beginning  and  end  by  concerts 
of  the  massed  bands.  Some  one  hun- 
dred instrumentalists  took  part  in 
these  two  outdoor  concerts  on  May 
1 and  8 in  front  of  Sturgis  Hall. 

The  music  yet  to  come  lists  one 
of  the  most  interesting  senior  re- 
citals, that  of  Miss  Virginia  Pelling- 
ton  of  Sharon,  Wisconsin,  who  will 
be  assisted  by  the  Conservatory  Or- 
chestra in  her  organ  recital.  The 
work  to  be  played  by  Miss  Pelling- 
ton  and  the  orchestra  is  as  unique  as 
the  occasion  of  the  orchestra  playing 


with  an  organ  major.  It  is  a con- 
certo composed  for  and  dedicated  to 
Palmer  Christian  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  which  to  date  has  been 
played  only  by  him.  The  composer  is 
Eric  DeLamarter,  formerly  assistant 
conductor  of  the  Chicago  Symphony. 
Miss  Pellington  has  a scholarship  in 
organ  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
for  next  year. 

Honors  Day- 

On  the  academic  side  Oberlin 
students  recently  observed  Honors 
Day,  May  3,  with  an  address 
on  “Sovereignty  and  the  Constitu- 
tion” by  Charles  Howard  Mclllwain, 
Eaton  Professor  of  the  Science  of 
Government  at  Harvard.  Among  hon- 
ors announced  were  four  members  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  the  Junior 
Class,  all  men:  John  Gofman  of 

Cleveland;  Robert  MacMillan  of  Cin- 
cinnati; Roland  Frederick  Smith  of 
Milton,  Mass,  (son  of  Howard  T. 
Smith,  ’10)  ; and  Dudley  Tenney  of 
Asheville,  N.  C.  Among  new  senior 
members  were  David  Barry  of  Cleve- 
land (brother  of  Martha,  ’37  and 
Frank  M.,  ’33)  ; Wayne  Bowers  of 
Wadsworth,  O.  (brother  of  Ruth  E., 
’37)  ; and  Robert  Eshelman  of  Cleve- 
land (brother  of  Martha  E.,  ’37). 

Sons  and  daughters  of  former  stu- 
dents and  alumni  on  the  senior  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  list  included  Miss  Bar- 
bara Jane  Ward,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mark  O.  Ward,  1910;  Miss 
Esther  Rhys  Williams,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Lucy  Pease,  exl914. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  all 
the  honor  lists  on  the  Honors  Day 
Program  the  men  lead  the  women  79 
to  48.  In  the  “High  Ten”  the  stand- 
ing was  26  men  and  14  women.  In 
the  junior  class  only  6 women  made 
the  honor  roll. 

In  addition  to  Mcllwain  and  other 
speakers  mentioned  in  the  article, 
among  the  others  were  Norman 
Thomas,  Socialist  leader  who  dis- 
cussed the  Share  Croppers;  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Bush,  Associate  Director  of 
Cleveland  College,  who  talked  to  the 
Social  Science  Club  on  “Housing,” 
Harry  Laidler,  who  discussed  “The 
Ideals  of  Modern  Socialism”  under 
the  auspices  of  the  A.S.U. ; Dr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Dexter,  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Relations  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Society  who 
spoke  on  “Czechoslovakia;  and  so  on 
until  next  month. 

J.  L.  Kinney  Dies 

John  Lambert  Kinney,  veteran 
Oberlin  publisher,  died  at  the  Cleve- 
land Clinic  after  a four-months’  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Kinney  had  been  in  the  pub- 
lishing business  in  Oberlin  since  the 
eighties  and  so  had  made  many 
friends  in  each  succeeding  generation 
of  students. 

He  is  survived  by  his  brother,  Carl, 
and  a sister  in  California. 
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Chicago  Women 

Saturday  afternoon,  April  9,  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Rich  (Adena  Miller,  ’ll)  en- 
tertained the  Oberlin  Women’s  Club 
of  Chicago  at  her  beautiful  home  in 
Oak  Park.  This  was  the  last  meeting 
of  the  club  year  and  reports  showed 
it  had  been  a very  successful  one  with 
membership  at  practically  100,  a $300 
scholarship  sent  to  Oberlin  in  Feb- 
ruary and  a smaller  one  soon  to  be 
completed  for  a girl  in  Chicago  high 
school.  There  was  regret  that  Mrs. 
Paulsen  was  giving  up  the  presidency 
after  three  years  of  untiring  effort. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Corey,  ’25 
(Dorothy  Gassaway)  ; first  vice-pres- 
ident, Catherine  Stebbins,  ’22;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  Mrs.  Colin  M. 
Higgins,  ’10  (Edith  Ballou)  ; record- 
ing secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  McCann, 
’34  (Edith  Swern)  ; corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Price,  ’93 
(Laura  Shurtleff)  ; councillor  to  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association,  Mrs.  S. 
M.  Hull,  ’09  (Nina  B.  Smith)  ; dele- 
gates to  the  Chicago  Collegiate  Bu- 
reau of  Occupations,  Mrs.  Thomas 
J.  Dee,  ’93  (Flora  Bierce)  and  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Reid,  ’03  (Alice  Charles)  ; 
delegate  to  the  Children’s  Scholarship 
League,  Mrs.  Glenn  B.  Kersey,  ’06 
(Lulu  Brooks)  ; alternate,  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Millikan,  ’93  (Mary  Plumb). 

YOUNGER  ALUMNI  IN  NEW 
YORK  PLAN  EXCURSION 

On  Friday  night,  June  24,  the 
alumni  of  the  last  fifteen  classes  in 
the  New  York  area  plan  a moonlight 
sail  on  the  Hudson.  There  will  be  a 
special  section  on  a large  excursion 
boat,  with  dancing,  movies  and  all  the 
usual  attractions.  Tickets  will  be 
$1.00  each. 

This  date  has  been  planned  so  that 
members  of  the  class  of  1938  and 
present  members  of  the  student  body 
may  join  the  party.  Newcomers  to 
New  York  will  find  this  an  excellent 
chance  to  renew  friendships  and 
make  new  ones. 

New  York  Women 

About  150  alumnae  attended  the 
annual  luncheon  of  the  New  York 
Alumnae  Club,  held  at  Essex  House 
on  April  9.  Miss  Beatrice  Doer- 
schuk,  ’06,  director  of  Education  at 
Sarah  Lawrence  College  and  Trustee 
of  Oberlin,  president  of  the  Club,  pre- 
sided. The  Women’s  Glee  Club,  on 
tour  through  the  East,  gave  a short 
program.  Miss  Marguerite  Wood- 
worth,  Dean  of  Women  at  Oberlin, 
gave  the  principal  speech. 

Miss  Elmina  Lucke,  ’12,  of  the 
Lincoln  School  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, was  elected  president  for  the 
coming  year. 


Dayton 

The  new  officers  of  the  Dayton 
Alumni  Club  are:  Marjorie  Beck,  ’31, 
president;  Lowell  H.  Gray,  ’19,  vice- 
president;  Mildred  Kring,  k’33,  sec- 
retary, and  Harold  Seibert  ’22-’23, 
treasurer. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 

Fourteen  alumni  of  the  last  ten 
years  gathered  at  the  Berkshire  Hotel 
in  Reading,  Pa.,  for  a dinner  on  April 
23.  Movies  of  Shansi  and  the  recent 
Centennial  were  shown.  If  the  inter- 
est continues  another  party  will  be 
held  in  the  fall. 

Those  present  were : Carlotta  Hoff- 
man, ’35,  Glenside;  Jeanne  Graber, 
’36,  Port  Washington;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Svend  Petersen,  ’31,  Pittstown;  Ar- 
lean  Weidner,  Reading;  Hugh  Ran- 
som, ’32,  Wilkes-Barre;  George  Har- 
wood, ’31,  Allentown;  Mary  Burk- 
holder, Lancaster;  Ruth  Roudabus 
Elliott,  ’32,  Harrisburg,  and  Helen 
Horton  McCaa,  ’32,  York.  Mr.  McCaa, 
Mr.  Elliott  and  Mrs.  Harwood  were 
also  present. 

Connecticut  Valley 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Associa- 
tion of  Oberlin  Alumni  held  an  elec- 
tion of  officers  on  Sunday,  April  3,  at 
Wesley  M.  E.  Church  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  The  meeting  was  held  in  con- 
nection with  a talk  given  by  Jose- 
phine Hamilton,  c’35,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  church  mission  so- 
ciety. Preceding  Miss  Hamilton’s 
talk  on  the  disaster  wrought  by  the 
war  in  China,  Everett  Hawkins,  ’28, 
gave  a short  resume  of  the  history 
of  Oberlin-in-Shansi. 

Officers  elected  were : Rev.  Rob- 

ert M.  Bartlett,  ’21,  of  Longmeadow, 
president;  Miss  E.  S.  Elizabeth  Craig, 
’28,  of  Chicopee,  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Ellen  Birnie  Cottrell,  ’32,  of  West 
Springfield,  secretary-treasuj-er.  If 
there  are  any  alumni  in  Western 
Massachusetts  who  did  not  receive  no- 
tices of  this  meeting,  please  notify 
Mr.  Cottrell  at  143  Wilder  Terrace, 
West  Springfield. 

St.  Louis 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Crossen  en- 
tertained the  Oberlin  Club  of  St. 
Louis  at  tea  at  their  beautiful  home 
in  Fair  Oaks,  Sunday,  April  10.  The 
playing  of  several  selections  by  Miss 
Betty  Crawford  of  the  Conservatory, 
and  her  accompaniment  of  the  alumni 
in  the  singing  of  Oberlin  songs  made 
a very  enjoyable  musical  program. 

New  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Haworth 
Bonnell,  president;  Mrs.  Helen 
Schultz  Cobaugh,  vice-president,  and 
Mrs.  Anna  White  Tenney,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


Akron  Women 

At  a meeting  of  the  Akron  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club  held  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Frank  Fenton  on  March  12,  Gen- 
eral Alumni  Secretary  Shaw  enlight- 
ened the  group  on  the  subject  of 
political  psychology,  and  graciously 
answered  many  questions. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Parks,  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  revise  the  constitution 
foi  the  third  time,  read  the  revised 
draft,  which  was  unanimously  ac- 
cepted. 

The  meeting  of  April  ninth  took 
place  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Kit- 
telberger.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 
President,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Parks;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Willard  Seiberling; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Harlan 
Hamilton;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  Floyd  Richards,  and  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Orville  Walker. 

Miss  Frances  Cade,  Oberlin  repre- 
sentative in  Shansi  for  three  years, 
gave  a most  interesting  talk  on  Ober- 
lin-in-Shansi  and  present  conditions 
in  China. 

Toledo 

The  Toledo  Alumni  Chapter  will 
have  its  annual  meeting  on  May  26, 
time  and  place  to  be  announced  later. 
General  Secretary  Shaw  will  show 
the  movies  of  the  Centennial  of  Co- 
education. 

FACULTY  NEWS 

Professor  Newell  L.  Sims,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology  at  Ober- 
lin, will  lead  a seminar  for  the  study 
of  Co-operatives  and  collective  farms 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Russia  this  summer  through  an  invi- 
tation from  Thos.  Cook  & Son  and 
Wagon-Lits,  Inc. 

The  tour  will  take  in  not  only  the 
countries  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  but 
will  extend  as  far  south  as  the  Cri- 
mean Riviera  and  the  Black  Sea  re- 
gions. The  party  will  sail  from  New 
York  on  July  15  on  its  60-day  trip. 

Professor  Sims  was  a delegate  to 
the  International  Rural  Life  Con- 
gress in  Brussels  in  1926,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Sociological  So- 
ciety and  is  Associate  Editor  of  the 
American  Sociological  Review.  He  is 
a former  president  of  the  Ohio  So- 
ciology Society  and  the  author  of 
several  books. 

Professor  Walter  M.  Horton  spoke 
at  the  celebration  of  the  250th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Emanuel 
Swenborg  on  April  8 in  New  York. 
His  subject  was  “The  Significance  of 
Swedenborg  for  Contemporary  The- 
ology.” 

One  of  Mr.  Norman  Lockwood’s 
compositions,  “Laudate  Domine,”  has 
been  sung  by  several  outstanding 
choirs  within  the  past  few  months 
and  has  received  special  praise  from 
music  critics. 
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Student  Housing 
in  Critical  State 

by  CARROLL  K.  SHAW 


Alumni  class  officers  arranging  for 
reunions  in  Oberlin  at  Commence- 
ment time  are  soon  made  aware  of 
the  limitations  of  dormitory  facilities 
of  Oberlin  College.  Every  spring, 
alumni  protests  rise  against  a situa- 
tion which  reveals  a scarcity  of  dor- 
mitories large  enough  to  accommo- 
date returning  classes,  and  dining 
rooms  too  small  in  some  instances  to 
seat  at  one  time  all  members  of  the 
class,  together  with  students  remain- 
ing to  participate  in  the  Commence- 
ment program.  We  also  hear  occa- 
sional protests  concerning  the  quality 
of  accommodations  offered. 

This  problem  affects  alumni  only 
once  in  every  five  or  ten  years,  but  it 
confronts  the  College  every  year,  all 
the  year.  There  is  no  question  that 
Oberlin’s  dormitory  plant  is  not  what 
it  should  be,  both  for  the  good  of  the 
students  and  the  sake  of  the  College 
itself.  While  the  College  does  all 
possible  to  maintain  its  houses  in  good 
condition,  using  any  surplus  from 
dormitory  operating  revenues  for  this 
purpose,  facilities  in  most  houses  do 
not  measure  up  to  modern  housing 
standards,  and  maintenance  costs  of 
many  units  are  vei'y  high  because  of 
the  age  of  the  buildings. 

It  would  be  a real  long-time  econ- 
omy to  replace  many  of  the  smaller 
houses  with  a few  larger,  modern 
structures  having  a lower  deprecia- 
tion rate.  An  expert  on  dormitory 
construction  and  management  recent- 
ly stated  that  if  Oberlin  replaced 
eighteen  of  the  least  efficient  of  its 
dormitories  with  houses  accommo- 
dating about  100  students  each,  mate- 
rial savings  in  operating  costs  would 
be  effected  annually. 

Dormitory  units  housing  fewer 


than  thirty  students  cannot  be  oper- 
ated as  efficiently  as  larger  units. 
The  large  number  of  small  houses  in 
the  Oberlin  plant  does  not  make  for 
economical  operation. 

Only  eight  of  the  thirty  dormito- 
ries were  originally  designed  for  dor- 
mitory purposes.  The  rest  are  former 
private  residences,  built  to  house 
families  of  three  or  four  persons, 
none  of  them  of  materials  which 
will  stand  the  heavy  wear  which  a 
dormitory  gets. 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  houses 
were  not  designed  for  dormitory  use 
brings  out  also  the  fact  that  many 
are  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
students.  Student  houses  admittedly 
should  include  adequate  provision  for 
social  activities.  Yet  we  find  among 
present  houses  widely-variant  con- 
ditions. Alleneroft,  for  example, 
houses  21  students  and  has  no  dining 
hall  crowds  to  take  care  of.  It  has 
10,223  cubic  feet  of  space  available 
for  social  purposes.  May  Cottage, 
on  the  other  hand,  housing  75  stu- 
dents, and  accommodating  183  stu- 
dents in  the  dining  hall,  has  only 
12,930  cubic  feet  of  social  space. 

Burning  words  have  been  spoken 
on  the  dormitory  situation  by  several 
generations  of  students,  but  students 
are  in  no  position  to  do  much  toward 
correcting  the  difficulty. 

Much  as  Oberlin  College  appreci- 
ates the  necessities  of  the  situation, 
as  President  Wilkins  ably  pointed  out 
in  his  recent  article  on  “The  Ober- 
lin College  Budget”1  it  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  act  without  outside  aid.  Ober- 
lin’s income  is  large,  as  compared 
with  that  of  many  colleges,  but  also 
Oberlin  is  the  third  largest  independ- 
ent college  in  the  country,  with  heavy 

1.  Alumni  Magazine.  April,  1938. 

2.  Annual  Report  of  the  President,  1936-37, 

page  11. 

Left:  Alleneroft,  home  of  Conservatory 
Women. 

Right:  Churchill  — 18  Freshmen  women 
live  here. 

Top:  Root  House  — holds  14  Freshmen 


expenditures  which  go  with  the  oper- 
ation of  any  large  institutions  having 
over  500  persons  on  its  payroll,  and  a 
physical  plant  valued  at  over  $4,500,- 
000.  The  President  has  estimated  that 
fulfillment  of  Oberlin’s  needs  for  ade- 
quate modern  student  housing  will 
require  $1,500,0002.  Under  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  find  such  an  amount  in  the 
annual  income  of  the  College. 

To  invest  some  of  Oberlin’s  present 
endowment  funds  in  new  dormitories 
as  income-bearing  property  has  been 
rejected  as  unwise  by  the  College 
Board  of  Trustees.  Rents  charged 
students  would  then  have  to  be  set 
high  enough  not  only  to  maintain  and 
operate  the  buildings  (as  at  present), 
but  also  to  bring  in  an  adequate  re- 
turn on  the  investment,  including 
building  up  a depreciation  reserve.  To 
thus  increase  student  costs  would  mili- 
tate against  Oberlin’s  time-honored 
policy  of  keeping  cost  to  the  student 
as  low  as  possible.  For  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
educating  each  student  has  been  met 
from  endowment  income.  Democratic 
traditions  demand  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  avoid  any  change  which 
would  increase  for  the  student  the 
cost  of  his  collegiate  education. 

It  has  been  clear  for  many  years 
that  the  pressing  need  for  better  dor- 
mitories can  only  be  met  with  the 
financial  assistance  of  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  College.  It  is  increas- 
ingly clear  each  year  that,  if  Oberlin 
is  to  offer  to  its  students  housing 
facilities  equal  to  what  they  have  at 
home,  much  of  its  present  dormitory 
plant  must  be  replaced  at  an  early 
date.  Each  year  the  present  units 
(Please  turn  to  page  19) 
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a campus  creed.  To  smile  at  senti- 
mentality is  one  thing;  to  sneer  at 
loyalty,  another. 

The  American  Alumni  Council,  in 
a quarter-century  of  notable  achieve- 
ment, has  intelligently  undertaken 
and  developed  the  nourishment  of 
the  college  by  alumni.  The  nourish- 
ment by  the  college  of  the  alumni- 
to-be — we  can  no  longer  take  for 
granted  and  we  must  more  conscious- 
ly contrive  a program  in  which  our 
administrations  and  faculties  must  be 
indispensably  enlisted. 

In  these  25  years  the  Council  can 
claim  two  notable  accomplishments. 
The  first  is  the  progressive  formula- 
tion and  perfection  of  the  techniques 
of  alumni  organization  and  support. 
This  has  been  a big  job,  largely  em- 
pirical over  the  years,  but  steadily 
sustained  by  an  idealism  and  philos- 
ophy that  have  not  succumbed  to  the 
specious  and  shoddy,  John  Tunis  and 
his  ilk  to  the  contrary. 

The  second  is  the  Council’s  en- 
lightened and  energetic  sponsorship 
of  the  whole  enterprise  of  “alumni 
education,”  so-called.  I do  not  ap- 
praise it  so  highly  merely  as  an  ad- 
junct of  the  adult  education  move- 
ment in  this  country,  although  it  is 
sufficiently  significant  as  such.  It 
seems  to  me  vital  because  of  the  dou- 
ble challenge  it  presents — the  chal- 
lenge to  the  colleges  to  undertake  a 
continuing  commitment  for  educa- 
tional inspiration  and  assistance  to 
their  alumni;  and  the  challenge  to  the 
alumni  to  achieve  a new  kind  of 
alumniship  based  on  a continuing 
comradeship  with  their  colleges  in 
keeping  on  learning! 

It  is  in  that  kind  of  relationship,  I 
am  convinced,  that  the  alumni  can 
most  fully  attain  the  right  of  real 
proprietorship  in  the  present  and 
future  of  their  institutions.  A pro- 
prietorship rooted  only  in  the  past 
and  looking  always  backward  may  be 
rich  in  sentiment,  helpful  materially 
in  money,  and  valuable  in  services  of 
one  kind  and  another.  But  it  lacks 
something  vital  and  self -starting  and 
self-renewing.  It  does  not  give  us  in- 
sight and  understanding  as  to  the 
changing  college  or  university  of  to- 
day, what  it  is  thinking  and  doing — 
and  it  does  not  give  us  vision  of  what 
the  college  or  university  of  tomorrow 
might  be  or  ought  to  be. 

As  we  come  back  to  the  campus  to 
learn,  or  as  the  campus  reaches  out 
in  the  effort  to  help  us  accomplish, 
through  knowledge  and  inspiration 
and  encouragement,  the  things  we 
need  to  know  and  do  in  our  work,  our 
leisure  and  our  community  activities, 
we  alumni  will  have  the  chance  to  re- 
new the  intellectual  enthusiasms  that 
gripped  us  in  college  days  and  to 
know  the  thrill  of  new  ones.  The 
business  of  the  college  and  university 
is  learning,  and  in  our  own  renascence 
of  learning,  in  whatever  degree,  we 
shall  come  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  Alma  Mater  anew,  and  will 


know  better  how  to  serve  her,  which 
is  the  thing  that  as  alumni  we  really 
want  to  do. 

May  we  not  launch  the  new  quar- 
ter-century  with  a new  challenge  to 
our  colleges?  Cannot  the  American 
Alumni  Council  champion  the  cause 
of  cultivating  intelligent  alumni  at- 
titudes in  the  crucial  undergraduate 
years  before  Commencement?  How 
often  it  is  the  obvious  that  is  over- 
looked! The  project  of  post-collegi- 
ate education  was  not  one  the  Coun- 
cil could  itself  undertake.  Our  con- 
tribution lay  in  making  the  colleges 
sensible  of  the  need.  So  with  “the 
incubation  and  nurture  of  alumni-to- 
be,”  we  can  aid  only  in  awakening  the 
awareness  of  our  administrations  and 
faculties  to  the  need  of  a planned 
program  with  explicit  techniques  to 
reach  an  objective  too  much  taken- 
for-granted. 

The  faculties  will  respond,  gener- 
ously and  ingeniously,  to  leadership  in 
this  direction — just  as  they  have  re- 
sponded with  enthusiasm  and  effec- 
tiveness to  the  “alumni  college”  ap- 
peal. Much  is  now  being  done  in 
many  institutions — formally  and  in- 
formally. Most  Freshman  Week 
schedules  provide  sessions  intended  to 
create  institutional  understanding  and 
pride,  in  some  degree.  There  are 
courses  for  Seniors  in  some  colleges, 
like  that  at  Dartmouth,  designed  to 
give  the  graduate  a knowledge  of  the 
history  and  traditions  and  purposes 
of  the  college.  The  atmosphere  of 
intercollegiate  athletics  is  helpful,  al- 
though there  is  little  enough  con- 
scious coaching — and  this  is  surpris- 
ing— to  build  long-time  loyalty.  Un- 
dergraduate activities  and  organiza- 
tions often  aid,  but  in  a superficial 
and  undirected  way. 

The  crying  need  is  for  an  integrat- 
ed campus  program — one  that  is  in 
the  mind  of  the  president  and  deans 
and  on  the  mind  of  the  teaching  staff. 

As  he  has  always  been,  the  teacher 
will  be  the  agent  of  success  or  fail- 
ure. Except  through  him  no  worth- 
while goal  is  ever  reached.  Except 
he  be  an  evangel,  few  souls  will  be 
saved.  Growing  academic  emphasis 
on  the  individuation  of  instruction 
and  curricula,  and  the  rise  of  the 
personnel  and  guidance  viewpoint  in 
higher  education,  will  help  to  make 
faculties  more  malleable  to  our  ends. 
Interest  in  the  individual  student  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  old  liberal  arts 
tradition,  still  the  strongest  histoi'ic 
influence  in  undei'graduate  education 
— and  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  re- 
stored and  enhanced  by  a new  con- 
version of  the  faculty  the  building  of 
better  alumni-to-be  will  be  strength- 
ened. 

“Music,”  Walt  Whitman  said,  “is 
what  awakens  from  you  when  you  are 
reminded  by  the  instruments.”  Each 
listener  will  hear  in  proportion  to 
the  enrichment  of  his  ear  by  previous 
study  and  appreciation.  So,  too,  the 
sound  of  campus  chimes  or  chapel 
bell — heard  in  alumni  remembrance 


through  the  years — will  evoke  not 
only  sentiment  but  significance  re- 
sponse in  proportion  to  the  well- 
planned  contribution  of  the  college. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  LATIN 
AMERICA 

by  David  R.  Moore 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1938 
It  is  a delicate  undertaking  for  an 
author  to  know  just  how  much  factual 
material  to  present  in  order  to  sup- 
port his  interpretations  regarding  the 
significant  developments  in  the  life  of 
nations.  Only  one  with  discernment, 
knowledge,  and  scholarly  perspective 
can  perfect  the  task.  Dr.  David  R. 
Moore  has  done  just  that  in  his  “A 
History  of  Latin  America”  which  has 
recently  come  from  the  press.  This  is 
a one-volume  textbook  appearing  in 
the  Prentice-Hall  History  Series  un- 
der the  able  editorship  of  Dean  Carl 
Wittke.  The  book  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  fix’st  section,  covering 
slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the 
reading  matter,  deals  with  the  colo- 
nial period.  The  second,  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  book,  traces 
the  developments  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  remainder,  almost  forty 
per'  cent  of  the  book,  is  devoted  to 
Latin  America  of  today.  The  allot- 
ment of  considerable  space  to  present 
conditions  should  command  wide- 
spread approval. 

This  new  textbook  is  very  compre- 
hensive in  scope,  covering  in  broad 
outline  the  entire  field  of  Latin 
American  history.  Topically  the  sub- 
jects range  from  the  background  of 
fifteenth  century  Spain  to  the  Good 
Neighbor  policy  of  today.  Typical  of 
its  richness  in  detail  are  the  interest- 
ing desci'iptions  of  the  remarkable 
Indian  civilizations  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.  A commendable  emphasis  is 
given  to  economic  and  social  factor's, 
and  to  x'eligious  axxd  cultui'al  institu- 
tions and  ideas.  With  penetrating 
analysis  and  sympathetic  understand- 
ing the  author  tx'aces  the  successful 
fight  for  independence  and  the  long 
and  difficult  sti'uggle  of  the  newly 
created  independent  states  to  become 
self-governing  and  to  establish  law 
and  order.  Especially  noteworthy  is  a 
chapter  on  the  heritage  of  the  United 
States  from  Spanish  civilization.  The 
place  of  Latin  America  in  foi'eign  af- 
fairs, Pan  Americanism,  and  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  ai'e  given  full  and  ade- 
quate treatment.  The  story  is  en- 
riched throughout  with  illuminating 
biogx-aphical  sketches  of  the  leading 
personalities  in  the  evolution  of  the 
republics  of  the  south. 

Characteristic  of  the  entire  work 
is  a wholly  objective  viewpoint,  clar- 
ity and  conciseness,  discriminating 
judgment  in  interpretation,  and  sound 
scholarship.  It  is  splendidly  written 
in  a direct,  easy-flowing  style — a very 
readable  and  uniformly  interesting 
book  throughout.  A well  chosen  and 
carefully  classified  bibliography,  good 
maps,  and  a satisfactory  index  add 
(Please  turn  to  page  19) 
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* Ofll/lelics  * 


Golf 

Oberlin  3% — Wesleyan  8%. 

Oberlin  9% — Wooster  2%. 

Starting  the  season  with  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan on  the  Delaware  course,  Coach 
Hayden  Bowers  linksmen  tasted  de- 
feat. The  team,  composed  of  Cap- 
tain Charles  Holmes,  John  Gerling, 
Alan  Neufeld  and  Kenneth  Macrorie, 
however,  came  back  the  following 
week  and  trounced  Wooster  on  their 
home  course,  9 % to  2 % . It  was  the 
first  time  since  intercollegiate  golf 
was  organized  in  Oberlin  in  1931  that 
Wooster  has  lost  at  home  to  the 
Yeomen.  Balancing  this  account  is 
the  fact  that  neither  has  Oberlin  lost 
to  Wooster  on  the  Oberlin  course. 
The  Scots  come  to  Oberlin  for  a re- 
turn match  on  May  10th  and  will  be 
trying  to  avenge  the  defeat  suffered 
on  their  own  course. 

Baseball 

Oberlin  22 — Otterbein  1 
Oberlin  6 — Denison  4 
Oberlin  4 — Wesleyan  3 
Oberlin  8 — Kenyon  1 
Oberlin  0 — Ypsilanti  3 

On  a two-day  trip  on  April  15  and 
16,  the  varsity  baseball  team  took 
Otterbein  by  the  score  of  22-1  on 
Friday,  and  Denison  succumbed  to 
the  Yeomen  6 to  4.  The  Otterbein 
game  was  a romp  with  15  hits  and  16 
bases  stolen  by  the  Oberlin  Pirates. 
The  Denison  game  was  featured  by 
the  pitching  of  Bob  English  and  the 
timely  hitting  of  Bud  Durham  and 
Captain  Mytinger.  The  varsity  had 
only  one  error  on  the  two-game  trip. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  was  next  defeated 
at  Delaware  4 to  3.  Tom  Reed  pitched 
5-hit  ball,  struck  out  5 and  issued  6 
bases  on  balls.  The  hitting  of  Bruce 
Bennett  was  mainly  responsible  for 
the  varsity’s  runs.  Bruce  secured  a 
single,  double  and  triple,  all  figuring 
in  the  scoring. 

Three  days  later  the  varsity  jour- 
neyed to  Gambier  and  took  Kenyon 


8-1  with  Bob  English  allowing  but  6 
hits,  all  singles.  English  struck  out  9 
and  gave  1 base  on  balls.  The  offen- 
sive features  of  this  game  were  the 
hitting  of  Tom  Reed,  who  secured  a 
homerun  and  2 singles,  and  Captain 
Mytinger  who  collected  three  for 
four. 

Michigan  State  Normal  next  felled 
the  Oberlin  Yanks  at  Ypsilanti  3-0. 
English,  who  as  a sophomore  bested 
the  same  Ypsilanti  pitcher  by  a 6-0 
score,  was  beaten  by  his  senior  rival 
Zachar  by  a 3-0  score.  Michigan’s 
two  runs  in  the  first  inning  were 
earned.  The  varsity  never  had  a 
chance  as  the  Oberlin  batters  secured 
only  1 hit;  English  allowed  9 hits,  all 
singles  but  one — a double.  The  game 
was  completed  in  one  hour  and  thirty- 
five  minutes. 

Tennis 

Oberlin  0 — Kenyon  9 
Obei'lin  2 — Wesleyan  4 
Oberlin  4 — Case  3 

The  tennis  team  played  three 
matches  in  April  and  showed  lack  of 
experience  and  practice. 

Kenyon’s  veteran  and  outstanding 
collegiate  team  had  little  difficulty  in 
defeating  Oberlin  9-0. 

After  a few  days  intensive  piactice 
and  hard  work,  the  team  made  a 
creditable  showing  against  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan but  lost  4-2. 

Case  was  Oberlin’s  last  opponent 
of  the  month  and  succumbed  4-3. 
The  score  would  have  been  more  lop- 
sided in  favor  of  Oberlin  but  Coach 
Butler  put  four  substitutes  in  the 
doubles  when  four  out  of  five  singles 
points  were  won,  thereby  clinching 
the  match. 

TRACK 

Oberlin  88 — Case  41% 
Baldwin-Wallace  33% 

Once  in  a great  while  a track  team 
will  click  perfectly  and  everyone  will 
seem  to  perform  better  than  they 
have  at  any  time  previously.  This 


was  the  case,  April  30th,  when  Ober- 
lin defeated  Baldwin-Wallace  and 
Case  in  a triangular  meet  at  Berea. 
Baldwin-Wallace  scored  33%  points, 
Case  41%,  while  Oberlin  made  88. 
Oberlin  showed  their  superiority  in 
the  running  events,  winning  all  of 
them  except  the  low  hurdles.  There 
was  a slight  wind  which  prevented 
records  from  being  official,  but  rec- 
ord marks  were  set  by  Eshelman  who 
ran  9.8  in  the  100,  and  21.5  in  the 
220.  Malone  sprinted  in  ahead  of 
Jarvis  Strong  to  win  the  quarter  mile 
in  51  flat.  Maxwell  won  the  high 
hurdles  in  15.4  and  won  the  pole 
vault  at  12  feet  while  Cummings  end- 
ed the  record-breaking  performances 
by  leading  two  other  Oberlin  men  in 
the  two-mile  in  10:28. 

Jarvis  Strong  won  the  half  mile, 
Farnum  Coffin  the  mile,  Maxwell  the 
broad  jump,  Maxwell  and  Robinson 
the  high  jump,  and  the  Oberlin  relay 
quartet  the  3 :32  mile  to  finish  a day 
of  excellent  performances. 


NEW 

ATHLETIC 

AWARD 

OPEN 

TO  ALUMNI 


For  some  time  the  athletic  depart- 
ment has  been  working  on  a revision 
of  the  athletic  awards  so  that  there 
will  be  a progression  of  awards  from 
year  to  year.  The  system  now  in 
effect  will  give  the  usual  sweater  and 
chenille  “O”  for  the  first  year;  the 
two-colored  letter  for  the  second 
year  and  an  enameled  crimson  raised 
“O”  on  a gold  key  for  the  third  year 

in  one  sport. 

It  was  voted  to  make  the  key  award 
available  to  those  alumni  who  have 
had  three  letters  in  any  one  sport. 
Any  alumnus  interested  in  securing 
this  key  can  secure  it  at  cost  price 
($2.00)  by  writing  to  Dr.  J.  H. 
Nichols,  Warner  Gymnasium. 

ALUMNI  DAY 

Athletically  inclined  alumni  will  be 
interested  in  the  full  day  planned  for 
them  Saturday,  June  11th.  Starting 
with  the  alumni  golf  tournament  at 
8:00  a.  m.,  followed  by  the  alumni- 
varsity  baseball  and  tennis  contests 
at  3:30,  the  day  will  build  up  to  a 
gala  close  with  the  Men’s  Dinner  at 
the  Oberlin  Inn  at  6:00  o’clock. 

(Please  turn  to  page  19) 
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Alumni  Fund  Fights  Recession 


Warren 
Kelley, '36 


Under  the  able  leadei-ship  of  War- 
ren S.  Kelley,  Class  Agent,  and  his 
seven  hand-picked  assistants1,  the 
Class  of  1936  has  taken  the  lead  in 
the  Alumni  Fund  campaign.  As  of 
May  10th,  this  new  class  exceeds  any 
other  in  total  of  all  contributors 
(135),  total  amount  of  new  contribu- 
tions ($122.00),  and  total  of  old  and 


more  alumni  from  joining  in  this 
project.  The  number  of  contributors  is 
already  22%  higher  than  a year  ago.” 
We  are  therefore  launching  a final 
drive  this  month  among  present  con- 
tributors to  the  Association  asking 
them  to  increase  their  pledges  this 
year  where  possible.  If  the  eighteen 
hundred  alumni  who  have  faithfully 
supported  the  Association  in  the  past 
years  will  each  add  one  to  three 
dollars  to  the  amount  already  paid  in 
for  this  year,  the  Association  will  be 
able  to  carry  out  its  new  program  and 


offer  greater  value  to  the  College  and 
alumni  in  services  rendered  each. 
An  important  part  of  the  Association’s 
new  program  is  the  plan  to  finance  all 
its  activities  from  its  own  resources. 

Please  do  not  wait  to  hear  from 
your  Class  Agent,  but  send  at  once  to 
the  Alumni  Office  whatever  you  are 
able  to  give.  Make  checks  payable  to 
the  Alumni  Association  of  Oberlin 
College. 

By  uniting  many  small  gifts  into 
one  sum,  it  is  the  Alumni  Fund  which 
keeps  the  ten  thousand  strong! 


STATUS  OF  ALUMNI  FUND  CAMPAIGN 
May  10,  1938 


No.  in 


Per  Cent 


class  also  surpasses  all  others  in  hav- 

Class 

Class  Agent 

Class 

Contributors 

ing  forty-two  per  cent  of  its  member- 

1872-89 

None 

402 

17 

ship  among  contributors  to  the  Asso- 

1890 

Miss  Miller 

67 

22 

ciation.  The  figures  given  include  not 

91 

None 

63 

28 

only  contributions  to  the  Alumni 

92 

Mr.  Williams 

56 

37 

Fund,  but  also  Alumni  Magazine  sub- 

93 

Mr.  Dutton 

74 

27 

scriptions,  excluding,  however,  gifts 

94 

Mr.  Stocker 

89 

20 

to  Shansi,  Gray  Scholarship  and  other 

1895 

Mr.  Partridge 

49 

29 

alumni  interests. 

96 

Mr.  Stanton 

73 

26 

Readers  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 

97 

Miss  Penfield 

82 

21 

Magazine  have  not  as  a rule  been  in  on 

98 

Mr.  Thurston 

73 

32 

the  more  interesting  phases  of  the 

99 

Mr.  Moorhead 

93 

29 

Alumni  Fund  campaign,  in  progress 

1900 

Mrs.  Grant 

80 

28 

since  last  February  and  now  in  its 

01 

Mrs.  Woodruff 

73 

28 

final  stages.  The  major  objective  this 

02 

Mr.  Laird 

73 

24 

year  has  been  to  increase  the  number 

03 

Mr.  Lightner 

99 

33 

of  active  supporters  of  the  Associa- 

04 

Mr.  Ford 

89 

25 

tion’s  new  program.  Therefore,  pres- 

1905 

Mr.  Jones 

116 

23 

ent  subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  and 

06 

Mr.  Cochran 

145 

26 

others  already  contributing  to  the 

07 

Mr.  Heald 

144 

21 

Association’s  work  through  the 

08 

Mr.  Kent 

147 

38 

Alumni  Fund,  were  not  actively  so- 

09 

Mr.  Doerschuk 

128 

34 

licited  by  Class  Agents  in  most  in- 

1910 

Mr.  Ebbott 

180 

31 

stances. 

11 

Mr.  Baker 

179 

36 

Over  15,000  letters  and  other  com- 

12 

Mr.  Fall 

198 

27 

munications  presenting  the  case  for 

13 

Mr.  Bushnell 

213 

30 

the  Alumni  Fund  have  gone  out  to 

14 

Mr.  Fisher 

195 

25 

non-contributing  alumni  in  the  past 

1915 

Mr.  Dodge 

208 

22 

four  months.  High-pressure  tactics 

16 

Mr.  Kalbfleisch 

208 

21 

were  avoided  by  Class  Agents  in 

17 

Mr.  Fauver 

215 

22 

charge  of  solicitation  in  each  class. 

18 

Mrs.  Mitchell 

241 

24 

Contenting  themselves  with  a brief 

19 

Mr.  Auffinger 

186 

13 

statement  of  the  Alumni  Fund  plan  of 

1920 

Mr.  Bent 

233 

13 

combining  many  small  gifts  into  one 

21 

Mr.  Bartlett 

239 

18 

sum  capable  of  financing  the  Associa- 

22 

Mr.  Dietrich 

243 

19 

tion’s  work  and  of  contributing  to- 

23 

Mr.  Ainsworth 

288 

30 

ward  special  needs  of  Oberlin  Col- 

24 

Mr.  Houck 

285 

22 

lege,  the  375  assistant  agents  used 

1925 

Mrs.  Beck 

286 

33 

most  of  their  letters  for  class  and  per- 

26 

Mr.  Titus 

277 

19 

sonal  news  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 

27 

Mrs.  Thompson 

314 

21 

strenthen  ties  between  classmates  in 

28 

Mr.  Woodworth 

371 

21 

widely-scattered  localities. 

29 

Mr.  Fitton 

299 

24 

If  expectations  are  to  be  fully  met, 

1930 

Mr.  Barber 

315 

22 

some  $3,700  must  be  added  to 

31 

Mr.  Dixon 

318 

16 

amounts  already  contributed  to  the 

32 

Mr.  Giddings 

326 

26 

the  Alumni  Fund.  Only  three  weeks 

33 

Mr.  Brown 

312 

29 

remain  in  which  this  amount  can  be 

34 

Mr.  Sliver 

342 

22 

raised.  To  date,  alumni  response  has 

1935 

Mr.  John  Shaw 

267 

31 

been  so  widespread  and  generous  that 

36 

Mr.  Kelley 

316 

42 

it  is  clear  that  only  the  current  busi- 

37 

Mr.  Richards 

315 

33 

Amount 
Contributed* 
$ 295.00 

78.50 

168.50 

127.00 

99.00 

120.50 

58.00 

138.50 

67.00 

95.50 

180.25 

121.00 

131.50 

83.00 

206.25 

130.25 

123.50 

214.75 

144.00 

252.25 

135.00 

298.00 

292.50 

264.00 

260.50 

214.00 

241.50 

190.00 

199.50 

218.50 

120.00 

136.00 

172.00 

188.00 

250.75 

226.50 

320.50 

214.50 

213.00 

231.00 

238.50 

236.00 

167.00 

290.50 

305.50 

277.50 

212.50 

360.50 

252.00 


1.  Mrs.  Margaret  Foltz  Smith,  Barbara  Har- 
per, Alice  Blodgett.  Dorothy  Burd,  Wll- 
liam  Cameron,  Charles  Gould  and  Rober 
Keller. 


Totals 


9,586 


$9,577.50 


♦Includes  subscriptions  to  Alumni  Magazine  as  well  as  contributions  to  Alumni 
Fund. 
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Airs.  Emma  Irene  Crumrine  Bishop 
passed  away  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
on  February  11,  1938. 

Mrs.  Bishop  was  born  in  Nova, 
Ohio,  December  20,  1855,  graduated 
from  Oberlin  and  received  her  Mas- 
ter’s degree  in  1883  at  the  first  re- 
union of  her  class. 

Following  her  graduation  she 
taught  school  for  four  years,  and  on 
July  24,  1879,  was  married  to  Al- 
bert Wade  Bishop,  who  at  that  time 
was  a professor  at  Avalon  College, 
Avalon,  Mo.  The  following  year  he 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  and  held  pastorates  in 
Kansas  until  his  health  failed  in 
1911. 

In  September,  1912,  Mrs.  Bishop 
secured  a position  as  matron  at  Toug- 
aloo  University  and  in  1913  she 
taught  in  Rochester,  Ohio.  After 
three  years  in  West  Tampa,  Fla.,  she 
went  to  Redfield  College  at  Redfield, 
South  Dakota,  where  she  taught  Eng- 
lish, Latin  and  History  for  six  years. 
She  then  went  to  Lincoln  Institute  in 
Kentucky  where  she  taught  until  her 
retirement  in  1925. 

Her  latest  visit  to  Obei'lin  was  to 
attend  the  fiftieth  reunion  of  her 
class. 

She  is  survived  by  one  son,  John 
A.  Bishop  of  Houston,  Texas,  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  George  Rheem  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Mrs.  C.  O. 
Roblee  of  St.  Louis. 

1877 

Mrs.  Josephine  Bateham  Goodsell 
of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  died  at  her  home 
on  April  29,  1938,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  Mrs.  Goodsell  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  city  in  cultural  circles 
as  she  excelled  in  portrait  painting 
and  the  designing  of  stain  glass  win- 
dows. Six  windows  were  designed  by 
her  for  the  Norwalk  Presbyterian 
Church,  one  of  which  will  be  erected 
in  her  memory  this  month. 

Mrs.  Goodsell  was  born  in  Colum- 
bus. Her  husband  Evander  .7.  Good- 
sell died  in  1906. 

1884 

Mrs.  Helene  S.  Peckham  of  Clay 
Center,  Kan.,  reports  a recent  visit  to 
Lindsborg,  Kan.,  where  she  heard  the 
57th  rendition  of  the  “Messiah,”  in 
which  she  sang  in  Oberlin  for  three 
years. 

1886 

At  the  age  of  78,  James  B.  Carruth- 
ers  died  of  a heart  condition  in  George 
Washington  Hospital  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Carruthers  had  served  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  for  over  thirty-nine  years  as  a 
local  secretary  and  as  State  Secretary 
in  Pennsylvania.  He  retired  from  ac- 
tive work  in  1926  and  was  living  on 
a farm  at  Inglenook,  Pa. 


He  is  survived  by  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Carruthers  died  in 
1935. 

Charles  Manchester  although  in  his 
eightieth  year  is  still  preaching  in 
Butler,  Pa.,  and  reports  that  he  is 
“well  and  peppy.” 

1893 

Airs.  Clara  Davis  Bridgman  writes 
from  Johannesburg:  “The  days  are 
not  nearly  long  enough  to  accomplish 
all  that  needs  to  be  done.  The  Me- 
morial Hospital  grows  steadily  and  is 
a constant  joy  in  the  service  it  is  ren- 
dering to  an  increasingly  large  num- 
ber of  African  women  and  children. 
We  are  just  adding  a $25,000  wing 
for  20  additional  beds,  making  a 
capacity  of  60  beds.  I am  just  now 
busy  raising  the  money  locally  with 
a splendid  response,  all  but  $5,000 
being  subscribed.” 

1896 

William  Treat  Upton  gave  a talk  on 
early  American  music  before  the  Hol- 
lins College  Music  Association  at 
Hollins,  Va.,  on  April  15. 

1900 

John  P.  Davies  is  now  in  this  coun- 
try, having  returned  to  America  a 
year  ago.  He  hopes  to  return  to 
China  this  summer.  His  son,  John, 
Jr.,  is  American  Consul  at  Mukden, 
Manchukuo. 

1901 

In  a bad  automobile  accident  last 
October,  W.  Moreton  Owen  suffered  a 
dislocated  hip-bone  and  fractured 
socket,  also  other  injuries.  He  was  in 
the  hospital  for  over  three  months 
and  is  now  able  to  walk  without  a 
cane  but  only  for  a short  distance. 

1904 

Mrs.  Anstice  Newton  Sherley  writes 
that  her  two  boys,  both  graduates  of 
Yale,  are  in  business,  Newton  with 
the  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  In- 
surance, and  Warren  with  Congoleum- 
Nairn  at  Karney,  N.  J.  Ella,  ’31,  is 
with  the  service  League,  Inc.,  in 
Springfield,  Mass. 

190  5 

Bob  Bartholomew,  son  of  Robb  O. 
Bartholomew,  is  now  in  his  sophomore 
year  at  Amherst. 

Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Clarke,  mother  of 
Harlow  A.  Clarke,  died  recently  at  her 
home  in  Marquette,  Mich.  Mrs.  Clarke 
was  in  her  ninety-third  year.  Her 
father  founded  the  city  of  Marquette, 
bringing  his  wife  and  three-year-old 
daughter  to  the  wilderness  of  Michi- 
gan in  1849.  When  the  daughter  was 
ready  to  go  to  school  her  father  took 
her  to  Milwaukee  in  a specially  built 
sleigh. 


1906 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowe  Shearon  (Elsie 
Smith)  are  now  in  their  new  home 
“Tops”  at  Stanwood,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
The  name  is  derived  from  an  enor- 
mous pine  tree  which  towers  over  the 
house.  They  have  a beautiful  view 
over  Croton  Lake  from  their  porch. 

Lucy  Grosvenor  has  spent  the  last 
two  summers  motoring  between  Chi- 
cago and  Boston.  She  teaches  in  the 
Senior  High  School  in  Watertown, 
Mass. 

1907 

The  need  for  relief  in  China  has 
become  so  serious  that  the  American 
Board  has  released  Dr.  Wynn  C.  Fair- 
field  half-time  to  act  as  Executive  Sec- 
retary on  China  Relief  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  for  a three- 
months’  period.  The  Committee  is 
co-operating  with  the  Federal 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and 
the  China  Famine  Relief,  Incorpor- 
ated, to  attempt  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
fering. 

1908 

R.  Nathaniel  Dett,  well-known  com- 
poser, has  been  commissioned  to  write 
a symphonic  work  by  Columbia  Broad- 
casting Company.  His  oratorio,  “The 
Ordering  of  Moses”  has  had  ten  large 
presentations  this  season. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Woodroffe  Lamb  sends 
the  following  message  to  her  class- 
mates: “Friends  of  ’08 — My  very 

best  wishes  to  you  all!  I’d  love  to  be 
with  you  but  can’t  see  how  to  man- 
age it  this  year.  If  any  of  you  hap- 
pen to  be  in  Des  Moines  at  any  time, 
please  look  me  up.  A telephone  call 
if  not  time  to  come  out  would  give 
me  a great  thrill.  I owe  more  than  I 
can  ever  tell  to  the  influence  of  those 
four  years  spent  on  the  campus  of 
dear  old  Obei'lin.” 

Mrs.  Lamb  has  a new  granddaugh- 
ter, Betty  Louise  Lamb.  Her  daugh- 
ter, Julia,  teaches  English  at  Mt. 
Ayr,  la.;  Elizabeth  graduates  from 
Iowa  State  at  Ames  in  June;  Doro- 
thea is  a student  at  Ames  and  the 
twins,  Billy  and  Mary  are  finishing 
the  eighth  grade. 

1909 

William  H.  Belden,  who  is  a statis- 
tician with  the  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  E. 
R.  A.,  has  completed  several  research 
studies;  one  on  Kalamazoo  housing 
has  been  requested  by  a number  of 
colleges. 

Owen  Blackmore,  father  of  Alice 
Blackmore  Allen  of  Toledo,  died  re- 
cently. Mr.  Blackmore  was  born  in 
England  and  came  to  this  country  in 
1874.  He  was  82.  He  was  a success- 
ful merchant  in  the  harness  and  lug- 
gage business,  having  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  England. 

Alice  Cole  attended  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Association 
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of  University  Women,  April  15-16  at 
Corvallis,  Oregon,  as  a delegate  from 
her  local  branch. 

1910 

Because  of  the  insistence  of  the 
students,  faculty  and  trustees  of 
Bucknell  University  Arnaud  Cart- 
ivi'ight  Marts  has  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  that  institution.  For  the 
last  two  years  and  a half  he  has  been 
serving  as  Acting  President  and 
dividing  his  time  between  Lewisburg 
and  New  York  where  he  is  president 
of  Marts  and  Lundy,  Inc.,  financial 
counselors  for  philanthropic  organi- 
zations. He  has  steadily  refused  to 
accept  the  presidency  but  in  these 
few  years  of  spending  only  half  a 
week  in  Lewisburg  has  so  endeared 
himself  to  the  college  that  the  entire 
body  of  1,235  students  and  ninety- 
five  faculty  members  signed  a peti- 
tion for  him  to  remain. 

During  his  administration  at  Buck- 
nell, Dr.  Marts  has  enlarged  the  stu- 
dent body  from  800  to  over  twelve 
hundred,  restored  faculty  salary  cuts 
and  raised  $800,000  for  buildings.  He 
will  continue  the  present  routine  of 
spending  the  first  half  of  the  week  in 
New  York. 

1911 

Mrs.  Lulu  Acker  Blake  reports  a 
very  happy  winter  spent  in  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

1912 

The  Reber  Johnsons  (Esther  An- 
drews) have  just  completed  an  eight- 
weeks’  tour  of  France,  Italy,  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Germany.  They 
are  now  back  in  Paris  where  Mr. 
Johnson  is  studying. 

The  Nelson  Metcalfs  have  moved 
from  Hyde  Park  to  the  South  Shore 
of  Chicago,  6946  Chappel  Avenue. 

E.  Stanley  Grant  of  Phillipsburg, 
N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  a direc- 
tor of  the  Co-operative  College  of 
New  York  City,  an  institute  which 
opened  its  doors  last  fall  for  the  train- 
ing of  educational  and  business  lead- 
ers for  the  Consumer  Co-operative 
Movement  in  the  United  States. 

Ruth  Bookwalter  Hummel’s  daugh- 
ter, Carol,  is  studying  Chinese  at  the 
University  of  California.  Arthur  is 
a freshman  at  Antioch  and  Sherman 
is  in  the  fourth  grade.  Mrs.  Hummel 
reports  that  a small  group  of  the 
Washington  women  of  1911-13  get  to- 
gether quite  often  for  lunch  or  tea. 

Edgar  Short  reports  that  he  is  “the 
alma  PAPA  of  two  eager  and  indus- 
trious daughters  who  are  junior  and 
freshman  respectively  in  the  School 
of  Business  Administration  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  a grade 
school  son.”  His  daughter,  Mary  Kay, 
who  graduated  from  Denison  last  year 
is  the  editor  of  the  Granville  Times  in 
Granville,  Ohio. 
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Ruth  Houston  spent  last  summer  in 
Ireland  and  England  attended  the 
English-Scandinavian  Summer  School 
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of  Physical  Education  at  Sturry-Kent. 
She  has  been  appointed  to  the  na- 
tional committee  on  Gymnasium  Plan- 
ning and  attended  the  National  P.  E. 
convention  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

1916 

Carl  D.  Brorein,  c’12-’13,  for  a num- 
ber of  years  Vice-President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Peninsular  Tele- 
phone Company,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  company  by  a unanimous 
vote  of  its  directors,  at  a meeting  held 
in  Tampa,  Fla.,  on  March  17.  Among 
his  many  public  activities,  Mr.  Brorein 
is  a Trustee  of  the  University  of 
Tampa,  a member  of  the  Hillsborough 
County  Budget  Commission  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  Florida  Fair  and  Gas- 
parilla  Association.  He  received  the 
Civitan  Club  award  as  Tampa’s  out- 
standing citizen  in  1932  and  was  re- 
cently appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt as  a member  of  the  Hernando 
DeSoto  Expedition  Commission.  “Des 
spite  his  crowded  schedule  of  public 
service,”  says  the  Sun  Dial,  “Mr.  Bro- 
rein enjoys  golf,  hunting  and  fishing. 
Mrs.  Brorein  and  their  four  children 
all  participate  in  the  activities  of  the 
typical  American  family.” 

1917 

Dorothy  E.  Wright  has  returned  to 
her  apartment  in  San  Diego  after 
spending  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas in  New  York  and  six  weeks  in 
Tucson,  Arizona.  She  visited  Ober- 
lin enroute  and  since  her  return  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  San 
Diego  Oberlin  club. 

1918 

Harriet  G.  Long  of  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Library  Science  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Children’s  Science  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, which  has  just  published  a 
series  of  fourteen  leaflets  giving  the 


names  of  books  which  boys  and  girls 
from  six  to  fifteen  years  would  like 
to  read. 

Miss  Long  was  formerly  children’s 
librarian  of  Toledo  and  then  of  the 
Albany  Public  Libraries. 

ONCE  IN  FIVE  YOU 
CAN  RELIVE  FOUR 

You  are  twenty  years  and  an 
easy  motor  trip  away  from  four 
of  the  most  memorable  years  you 
bave  known.  In  those  four  years 
you  made  friends  you  long  to  see 
again.  Write  them;  plan  a re- 
union with  them  the  second  week 
in  June — at  Oberlin. 

Once  back  with  old  friends  of 
class  and  town  and  faculty,  you 
will  find  that  the  years  slip  away  as 
you  roll  into  Oberlin. 

Only  once  in  five  can  you  relive 
four. 

1918  Committee. 

1920 

Elizabeth  Pinkerton  of  Englewood, 
Florida,  is  now  in  the  homemade 
candy  business.  She  has  been  taking 
a course  in  candy  making  with  the 
American  School  of  Home  Economics, 
Chicago,  and  her  candies  have  been 
approved  by  Miss  Alice  Bradley,  prin- 
cipal of  Miss  Farmer's  School  of 
Cookery  in  Boston. 

She  has  cards  listing  all  kinds  of 
candy  and  prices  and  is  prepared  to 
supply  fudges,  salted  nuts,  candied 
orange  and  grapefruit  peel  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  future  she  will 
have  mints,  chocolate  creams  and 
fancy  fondants. 

1921 

During  the  past  months  Margaret 
Williams  Banglam  and  her  husband 
have  been  in  Englewood,  Fla.,  where 
Mr.  Bangham  has  been  doing  research 
work  on  parasites  of  fish  at  the  Bass 
Biological  Laboratory.  He  is  on  leave 
of  absence  from  Wooster  College.  It 
was  she  who  discovered  an  old  friend, 
Elizabeth  Pinkerton,  and  sent  in  the 
1920  news  item. 

Charles  Adams  II  accepted  a posi- 
tion as  Senior  Investment  Officer  in 
the  Investment  and  Trust  Depart- 
ment of  the  Union  Trust  of  Pitts- 
burgh on  April  11  and  withdrew  his 
own  company  from  business. 

1922 

Homer  T.  Larsen  of  Chicago  re- 
ports seeing  Vincent  Hart  of  Oberlin 
when  he  was  in  Chicago  recently. 
They  had  a good  time  playing  “Do 
You  Remember?”  Incidentally  Vine 
Hart  was  responsible  for  most  of  the 
colored  movies  of  the  Centennial  Cele- 
bration in  Oberlin  which  alumni  clubs 
have  been  enjoying  this  year.  His 
beautiful  films  of  the  Southwest  have 
been  in  constant  demand  for  various 
clubs  in  Oberlin  and  hereabouts. 

1923 

Bernice  Winchester,  who  lives  at  the 
Hotel  Broadview  at  Galesburg,  111., 
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has  spent  the  last  two  summers  at 
the  National  Band  and  Orchestra 
Camp  at  Interlochen,  Michigan.  She 
had  the  pleasure  of  playing  in  a trio 
and  a quintet  with  Percy  Granger. 

Etha  Peabody  Waddell  finds  her 
four  children  most  interesting  and 
almost  all  absorbing.  She  has  three 
girls  and  a boy. 

Lewis  Henry  Horton,  head  of  the 
Music  Department  of  Morehead  State 
Teachers  College  at  Morehead,  Ky.,  is 
attending  Ohio  State  University  this 
year. 

Evalyn  Dayle,  teacher  in  Oberlin 
High  School,  is  the  winner  of  the 
Aelioian  Fellowship  and  expects  to 
study  education  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  next  year. 

1924 

Mary  Cushman  Brown,  with  her  two 
children,  who  has  been  in  California, 
has  gone  back  to  Shanghai  to  join  her 
husband. 

1925 

Mary  Ela,  who  for  the  past  two  and 
a half  years  has  been  Director  of  Art 
interests  at  Berea  College,  Kentucky, 
is  spending  the  second  semester  at 
Rochester,  Wisconsin. 

1926 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Segur  (Char- 
lotte Payne)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Charlotte  Patricia  on  March 
24th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Price  (Elizabeth 
Rugh)  are  now  in  New  York  City. 
They  have  spent  the  last  five  years 
in  Peking,  China.  Mr.  Price  was  on 
the  faculty  of  Yenching  University. 

Alma  Willis  Looney  with  her  two 
daughters,  Alice  and  Ann,  spent  the 
first  four  months  of  the  year  in  Ober- 
lin while  “the  breadwinner  doctors  up 
radio  transmitters  in  Cleveland  and 
points  west.”  They  are  now  at  50 
Winans  Dr.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Wenner  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  Political  Science  Depart- 
ment of  Cleveland  College  of  West- 
ern Reserve. 

1927 

Hester  Grover  spent  last  summer  at 
the  School  of  English  at  Blowing  Rock, 
N.  C.,  which  was  founded  by  her 
father  three  years  ago,  for  English 
teachers  and  writers.  She  hopes  to  go 
west  this  summer  by  boat  to  New 
Orleans,  train  to  Grand  Canyon  and 
California  and  home  by  way  of  Yel- 
lowstone. Hester  teaches  in  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vermont. 

1928 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigrid  Sandmore 
(Faith  DuFour)  announce  the  birth 
of  twin  sons,  April  10.  The  home 
address  is  1375  East  54th  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 

•/.  M.  Symons  writes  that  he  has 
taken  the  Alumni  Magazine  continu- 
ously for  the  past  ten  years.  “Mrs. 
Symons  and  I always  find  it  most  in- 
teresting as  a means  of  ‘keeping  up’ 


with  the  changing  conditions  in  col- 
lege life  at  Oberlin.”  (adv.) 

Evidently  Art  Hogue  wants  to  re- 
veal only  his  serious  side  for  he  sends 
in  a note  about  having  been  discus- 
sion leader  of  the  Political  Science 
group  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Academy  of  Social  Sciences 
but  we  know  that  he  went  to  the 
Derby  (and  didn’t  come  out  so  badly) 
and  that  he  contemplates  marriage 
in  the  near  future.  Art  is  teaching 
at  Hanover  College  at  Hanover,  Ind. 

A daughter,  Constance,  was  born 
on  February  16  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Irvin  Rohrbough  (Martha  Waugh). 

Harry  J.  Walker,  instructor  in  So- 
ciology at  Fisk  University,  has  re- 
ceived a grant  (renewal)  from  the 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  for  contin- 
ued study  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

1929 

Ralph  E.  Warner  is  now  assistant 
professor  of  Romance  Languages  and 
Litex-ature  at  the  University  of  Color- 
ado at  Boulder,  where  he  has  been 
since  October,  1935. 

Stuart  L.  Schoff  is  now  with  the 
Ground  Water  Division  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  working  in 
the  Oklahoma  Panhandle  (part  of  the 
Dust  Bowl).  He  received  his  Ph.  D. 
at  Ohio  State  in  1937  and  previous 
to  that  was  instructor  at  Springfield 
Junior  College  and  DePauw  Univer- 
sity. 

The  Round  Robin  letter  of  the 
“Big  Ten”  has  been  buzzing  for  the 
last  year  with  10th  anniversary  bally- 
hoo and  according  to  Jan  Winchester 
McFarland  they  will  all  be  on  hand 
for  1939.  How  about  it,  Bob,  Willy, 
Lou,  Ruthie  and  the  rest  of  you? 

Teaching  music  and  ai’t  in  the  Rob- 
ert Oakman  School  at  Dearboxm, 
Mich.,  is  Lola  Miller. 

Anne  L.  Jones  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Dayton  Public  Libi-ax-y.  She 
has  charge  of  Emerson  School  Branch 
two  days  a week  and  assists  in  the 
Reference  Department  of  the  Main 
library  three  days. 

Dr.  Harold  F.  Wherley  is  beginning 
his  third  year  as  Resident  in  Ophthal- 
mology in  City  Hospital  in  Buffalo. 
He  has  moved  his  family,  Mi's.  Whei'- 
ley  (Winona  Jack,  ’31)  and  Susan 
Dell  (sixteen  months),  into  Buffalo 
so  they  are  nearer  the  hospital. 

Thelma  Stevens  has  a new  job  as 
Research  Assistant  at  the  Cox  Insti- 
tute for  Medical  Research  at  the  Uni- 
vei'sity  of  Pennsylvania.  Her  address 
is  4208  Walnut  St. 

Grace  Dudley  Robertson  also  has  a 
new  job,  Assistant  Home  Supervisor 
(home  economics)  for  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  in  Wayne, 
Holmes  and  Coshocton  counties.  The 
wox-k  is  rehabilitation  and  amounts 
to  rural  social  service.  Her  address  is 
Hotel  Fulton,  Millersbux-g,  O. 

Norman  Elliott  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  Chemistry  at  Pomona 
College,  Claremont,  Calif.  He  is  now 
a fellow  at  the  California  Institute 


of  Technology  and  will  x'eceive  his 
Doctor’s  Degree  this  June. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  C.  Michel  (Doi'- 
othy  Hope)  are  the  parents  of  a son, 
Peter  William,  born,  September  8, 
1937. 

Thomas  N.  Baker,  Jr.,  has  a scholar- 
ship at  Ohio  State  for  next  year. 

1930 

The  Port  Washington  Senior  High 
Band  under  the  directorship  of  Paul 
Van  Bodegraven  has  become  an  out- 
standing musical  organization,  hav- 
ing won  first  division  honors  in  both 
Class  B and  Class  A of  the  state  com- 
petitions and  in  the  only  national 
contest  it  has  been  entex-ed,  in  1936. 
Eleven  of  its  members  have  won 
state  championships  and  four  nation- 
al awards.  The  Trombone  quartet,  the 
Horn  Quax'tet,  the  Woodwind  Quai'- 
tet  and  the  Brass  Sextet  have  also 
won  state  championships  and  the 
Trombone  Quartet  went  on  to  dis- 
tinguish itself  in  the  National  Con- 
test in  1937. 

On  April  8,  the  Band  gave  the 
Spring  Concert  with  Arthur  Pryor, 
famous  conductor,  as  guest  conduc- 
tor. 

Mx'.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Platt  (Martha 
Rugh)  have  purchased  a new  home  at 
1783  Humboldt  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Lester  R.,  ’29,  and  Elizabeth  Tuck- 
ley  Eddy  have  a daughter,  Carol 
Grace,  born  March  26.  Their  son, 
Richard,  is  two  and  a half. 

While  we’re  on  the  subject  of 
babies  we  muffed  the  ball  last  month 
when  we  called  Marjorie  Estabrook 
Thomas’  baby  a boy.  It’s  a girl  and 
her  name  is  Judith  Howard  and  she 
was  born  in  November,  not  Decem- 
ber'. One  month  isn’t  so  bad  as  missing 
the  sex.  Somehow  the  card  with  the 
picture  got  mislaid  and  our  guessing 
was  all  wx'ong.  Sorry,  Mai'jox-ie.  It 
was  a lovely  picture. 

Virginia  Cassel  is  a secretary  at  the 
Central  National  Bank  of  Cleveland 
and  spends  her  spare  time  tinting 
photographs,  singing,  teaching  shox-t- 
hand  and  playing  tennis. 

Ralph  Ormsby  is  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Honolulu  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies.  His  addi'ess  is  510 
Hawaiian  Trust  Bldg. 

Rollo  May  will  be  married  in  June 
to  Florence  De  Frees  of  Lynnhaven, 
Va.,  a Randolph-Macon  gi-aduate.  He 
receives  his  degree  foi'm  Union  Theo- 
logical this  June  and  will  be  minister 
at  Vei'ona,  N.  J.,  next  yeax\ 

1931 

A son,  Hugh  MacFarlane,  was  born 
on  March  16,  1938,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
John  W.  Castell  (Harriet  Hope),  in 
Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Price  (Eliza- 
beth Moll)  have  a daugher,  born 
February  22. 

Muriel  Warren  Pumphrey  and  her 
husband  moved  to  New  Yoi'k  in 
October  where  she  is  a case  woi'ker 
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for  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
and  takes  care  of  Jennie  Lou,  now 
one-year-old.  Mr.  Pumphrey  is 
studying  at  Columbia  and  doing  so- 
cial surveys  for  the  Brooklyn  Bureau. 

Bertha  Barber  teaches  Latin  and 
English  at  Pioneer  High  School,  Pio- 
neer, O.,  and  enjoys  it  very  much. 

On  April  8 Sidney  Willis  was  mar- 
ried to  Marjorie  Henningsen  at  the 
Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Pelham, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Willis  attended  St.  Helen’s 
School  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and  The 
Shanghai  American  School. 

The  engagement  of  Betty  Hill  and 
Lionel  Lightner,  ’33,  was  announced 
recently  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  How- 
ard C.  Hill  in  Chicago. 

A reappointment  to  a graduate  as- 
sistantship  in  Physics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  has 
been  granted  to  Mrs.  Rachel  Rogers 
V or  kink. 

1932 

Merton  and  Ellen  Bii~nie  Cottrell 
announce  the  birth  of  Mari  Joan  on 
September  25,  1937. 

Marjorie  Beck  was  elected  president 
of  the  Dayton  Alumni  Club  for  the 
coming  year.  She  will  be  Waterfront 
Councillor  at  Camp  Merrywold,  Win- 
throp,  Me.,  this  coming  summer.  Mar- 
pone  teaches  at  Roosevelt  High  School 
in  Dayton. 

1933 

A daughter,  Julie,  was  born  Jan- 
uary 14,  1938,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward H.  F.  Dickens  (Helen  McGlue) 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nerissa  Lee  Brokenburr  has  been 
teaching  at  the  Florida  A.  and  M. 
College  in  Tallahassee  for  the  past 
two  and  a half  years.  She  has  found 
her  teaching  enjoyable  and  profitable. 

Dr.  Jeanne  Hibbard  Stephens  has 
received  a reappointment  to  City 
Hospital  in  Cleveland  for  the  coming 
year.  Dr.  Stephens  is  also  in  Cleve- 
land serving  his  interneship. 

Frank  M.  Snowden,  Jr.,  husband 
of  Elaine  Hill  Snowden,  has  been 
granted  a fellowship  for  studies  in  the 
classical  languages  and  literature  and 
archeology  at  Harvard  University  by 
the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund.  Mr. 
Snowden  is  instructor  in  the  classics 
at  Spelman  College,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Viola  B.  Gobi  has  received  a fellow- 
ship from  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund 
for  studies  in  bacteriology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Miss  Goin  is 
the  daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
F.  Goin  of  the  class  of  1901. 

Gordon  Mills  expects  to  get  his  Ph. 
D.  in  chemistry  from  Stanford  this 
summer. 

Ellen  Johnson  has  received  the  Gil- 
christ-Potter  Prize  Fund  Fellowship 
for  study  at  the  University  of  Up- 
sala,  Sweden,  during  1938-39. 

Zonella  Bliss  writes  that  she  is 
working  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  Washington  and  finds 
it  very  interesting.  She  expects  to 
be  in  Oberlin  and  Cleveland  over 
Memorial  Day. 


1934 

Thomas  J.  Williams,  pastor  of  the 
Amherst  Congregational  Church,  was 
elected  moderator  of  the  Medina 
Association  of  Congregational 
Churches  in  April. 

F . Shirley  Graham,  supervisor  of 
the  Negro  Unit  of  the  Chicago  Fed- 
eral Theater,  has  been  granted  a 
fellowship  for  studies  in  the  theatre 
and  music  at  Yale  School  of  Fine 
Arts  by  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund. 

Grace  Beckett,  who  has  received  a 
reappointment  to  a graduate  assist- 
antship  in  Economics  at  Ohio  State, 
was  initiated  into  Pi  Lambda  Theta. 

The  marriage  of  Russell  H.  Lamp- 
son  and  Martha  Harrell  took  place  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  April  9.  Rus- 
sell is  in  the  insurance  business  with 
his  father.  They  will  live  at  6 Cres- 
cent Place,  Takoma  Park,  Md. 

Benjamin  Ela  is  working  as  an  audi- 
tor for  the  Social  Security  Board  in 
the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

M.  Harold  Hepp,  Jr.,  has  received 
a reappointment  at  Brown  University 
as  Graduate  Assistant  in  Philosophy. 

The  engagement  of  Chidstine  John- 
ston to  Herbert  E.  Dobbs  was  an- 
nounced recently  by  her  parents.  She 
has  been  doing  social  case  work  at 
the  Community  Service  Bureau  in 
Belleville,  N.  J.  Mr.  Dobbs  is  a gradu- 
ate of  Lafayette  and  is  on  the  engi- 
neering staff  of  the  Faitoute  Iron  and 
Steel  Company  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  Theodore  Bucher  was  a member 
of  the  Sherwood  Eddy  American  Semi- 
nar, April  20  to  30  in  New  York  and 
Washington. 

Isaac  H.  Metcalf  is  teaching  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Freshman 
Chemistry  at  the  Citadel,  the  military 
college  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  L.  Crowe 
(Helen  Zimmerman)  moved,  on  May 
1,  to  8845  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Kraus  (Dor- 
othy Ellis)  of  1049  Catalpa  Ave., 
Chicago,  have  a son,  Kenneth  Rich- 
ard, born  on  March  28,  1938. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ruhl  Shuman  (Leora 
Kerr)  has  moved  to  3525  W.  Frank- 
lin Blvd.,  Chicago. 

In  the  March  issue  of  Hospitals, 
Donald  M.  Rosenberger,  interne  in  ad- 
ministration at  the  Pennsylvania,  has 
an  article  entitled,  “Medical  Econ- 
omics— A Challenge  to  Hospital  Ad- 
ministrators.” M r . Rosenberger 
points  out  that  medical  economics, 
the  cost  of  medical  care,  is  becoming 
one  of  the  most  discussed  subjects 
in  medicine.  The  rapid  growth  of 
clinics  and  hospitalization  in  the  last 
few  years  has  caused  the  establish- 
ment of  the  group  hospital  insur- 
ance which  is  spreading  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  As  yet  there  is  no  plan 
for  handling  payment  for  the  cost  of 
medical  care.  Hospitals  are  becom- 
ing the  centers  of  professional  or- 
ganization and  also  the  health  centers 
of  a community  and  three-fourths  of 
the  physicians  of  the  country  are  now 
connected  in  some  way  with  some 
hospital  or  clinic. 
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Kay  Street  Chihnan  will  receive  her 
masters  in  Social  Service  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  this  June.  She 
is  planning  on  spending  July  in  Seat- 
tle, San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

Mai  gar et  Yeakel  has  accepted  a 
position  as  counsellor  at  Camp  Red- 
wing, Girl  Scout  Camp  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  this  summer. 

Esther  F.  Schmidt  has  secured  a 
secretarial  position  in  the  Cleveland 
district  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  She  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  work. 

Robert  Cole  has  received  a reap- 
pointment as  Graduate  Assistant  in 
Physics  in  Harvard.  Robert  Galanx- 
bos  has  a graduate  fellowship  in 
Zoology,  also  at  Harvard,  for  next 
year.  Cathryn  Crook  will  be  at  Col- 
umbia on  a Resident  Fellowship  in 
Classics.  Alden  Ryan  will  again  be 
assisting  in  Physics  at  Iowa  State 
College,  and  Roger  Sperry  will  be  at 
Chicago  on  an  assistantship  in  Zool- 
ogy. 

1936 

Agnes  Cox  is  studying  with  Theo- 
dore Harrison  at  the  American  Con- 
servatory of  Music  in  Chicago.  She 
recently  sang  in  a recital  in  Kimball 
Hall. 

On  April  26,  Betty  Peebles  was 
married  to  Arthur  Roberts  Jones,  a 
graduate  of  Girard  College  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  works  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway.  They  are  now  on 
their  wedding  trip,  to  New  Orleans, 
by  boat. 

July  2 is  the  date  set  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Allen  Bailey  and  Virginia 
Patterson,  ’38,  in  Dayton. 

Anne  Crosby  is  an  instructor  in 
Biology  and  Chemistry  at  Albion  Col- 
lege, Albion,  Mich. 

Durward  Branigan  is  now  in  Chi- 
cago, having  been  transferred  from 
Philadelphia  by  the  R.C.A.  Manu- 
facturing Company.  He  was  form- 
erly in  Cleveland.  He  had  a reunion 
in  New  York  on  New  Year’s  Night 
with  Bill  Ayres,  Perry  Ayres,  ’38  and 
Jerry  Connelly. 

Frances  Eddy  writes  from  Madison, 
Wis. : “On  my  return  home  from  my 
vacation  last  week,  the  train  passed 
through  a small  town  in  northeast- 
ern Iowa — I don’t  believe  we  even 
stopped,  just  sort  of  slowed  down 
to  see  if  the  signal  were  demanding 
a stop.  The  name  of  the  village  has 
completely  escaped  me,  alas,  but  I 
know  there  was  a village.  To  vary 
the  monotony  I peered  out  the  win- 
dow to  survey  the  scene  and  large 
black  and  white  irregular  lettering 
greeted  me  from  the  facade  of  an  old 
brick  building,  and  what  did  the  let- 
tering say?  “D.  M.  Love,  Harness  and 
Wagon  Repair.”  Isn’t  that  thought- 
ful? They  still  keep  his  name  above 
the  door! 

Among  those  who  have  received 
fellowships  and  scholarships  for  next 
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veal*  are:  Wells  Chamberlain,  Ro- 

mance Languages  at  the  University  of 
Chicago;  Edward  Denison,  Jr.,  Eco- 
nomics at  Brown;  Ralph  Glading, 
Chemistry,  Institute  of  Paper  Chemis- 
try at  Lawrence  College;  Alan  Wal- 
lace, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; and  Donald  Whitney  at  Prince- 
ton. 

Those  who  have  already  received 
notice  of  reappointments  for  next  year 
are:  Arthur  Brown  at  Brown;  Hu- 
bert Gayer,  Washington  University; 
LeRoy  Graf  at  Harvard;  Edwin  Hook 
at  Yale;  George  Molnar  at  Yale; 
Myron  Nichols  at  M.  I.  T.;  David 
Pinkney  at  Harvard;  John  Wherry 
at  Northwestern  and  Allan  Wood  at 
Stanford. 

1937 

Virginia  Deringer  has  been  conduct- 
ing a choral  speaking  choir  for  several 
of  her  Scout  troops.  Although  they 
are  not  professional  they  have  been 
having  wonderful  times  and  are  look- 
ing forward  to  several  performances 
and  broadcasts. 

Alice  Ann  Ferguson  will  receive 
her  Master’s  degree  in  Geology  from 
Bryn  Mawr  this  June. 

Libby  Rusling  is  giving  up  her  posi- 
tion in  Hahne’s  store  in  Newark  to 
keep  house  for  her  family.  Her  ad- 
dress is  now,  12  Huntington  St.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  wedding  of  Larry  Gill  and  Nor- 
ma Dixon,  ’39,  will  take  place  in  East 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  June  11. 

Charles  King  has  been  awarded  a 
graduate  scholarship  and  an  assist- 
antship  in  Chemistry  at  M.  I.  T.  for 
the  coming  year.  He  plans  to  stay  in 
Cambridge  this  summer  to  work  on 
research.  Others  who  have  received 
awards  for  the  coming  year  are : 
Garden  Hasse,  Zoology  at  Oberlin ; 
Marie  Jakus,  Zoology  at  Washington 
University;  Frances  Sherman,  As- 
tronomy at  Chicago.  Reappointments 
include:  William  Albrink,  Yale;  Fred- 
erick Bennett,  Pennsylvania  State; 
Francis  Dart,  Notre  Dame;  George 
Gantz,  Rochester;  Harry  Guenther, 
Mellon  Institute,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh; Allston  Hobby,  Boston  Univer- 
sity, Julius  Molnar,  M.  I.  T.;  and  Wil- 
liam Wright,  M.  I.  T. 
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The  Honors  Day  program  revealed 
the  following  awards  of  scholarships 
and  fellowships  for  next  year:  Wil- 
liam Bray,  Jr.,  Economics,  Oberlin; 
Rosella  Bunch,  Geology  and  Geography 
at  Oberlin ; Eleanor  Cook,  French  at 
Oberlin;  Dwight  Culler,  English, 
Yale;  Esther  Dawe,  Religious  Educa- 
tion, Hartford;  Laivrence  Derr,  So- 
ciology,  at  Chicago;  James  Goodrich, 
Chemistry,  University  of  California; 
Dorothy  Hay  ford,  Psychology  at  Ober- 
lin; Wendell  Hinkey,  Botany  at  Cor- 
nell; James  Hubbell,  History,  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati;  Andreiv  Jaszi,  Fine 


Arts,  at  Harvard;  Robert  MacDonald, 
Chemistry,  at  Yale;  Norman  Moore, 
Physics  at  M.  I.  T.;  Edward  Nicol, 
Training  for  Public  Service,  Cincin- 
nati; John  Paschke,  Sociology  at  Okla- 
homa A.  and  M.;  Douglas  Polliemus, 
Social  Administration  at  Ohio  State. 

Harry  Polster  has  a graduate  as- 
sistantship  in  Physics  at  Ohio  State; 
James  Richards,  Physics  at  Duke; 
Elbert  Sisson  in  Government  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  in 
Washington;  Wallace  Sprague,  the 
Austin  Fellowship  in  History  at  Har- 
vard; Alice  Starr,  Sociology  at  Ober- 
lin; Thomas  Street,  Training  for  Pub- 
lic Service  at  Cincinnati;  Harmon 
Thompson,  Philosophy,  at  Oberlin; 
Barbara  Titus,  Physiology  at  Mt. 
Holyoke;  Anthony  Urbanic,  Chemis- 
try at  the  Institute  of  Paper  Chem- 
istry at  Lawx’ence;  Barbara  Ward, 
French  at  Syracuse;  Helen  Wells,  Ro- 
mance Languages  at  University  of 
Colorado;  Esther  Williams,  Sociology 
at  Bryn  Mawr’;  Dean  Woodruff,  Di- 
plomacy and  International  Politics  at 
Fletcher  School;  Arthur  Woodward, 
Jr.,  Zoology  at  Wesleyan  University, 
and  Katherine  Zeis,  European  His- 
tory at  Wisconsin. 

1939 

Ralph  Musson  is  studying  aeronau- 
tical engineering  at  the  New  England 
Air  Craft  School  in  Boston.  His  ar- 
dor for  music  has  not  dimmed,  how- 
ever, judging  by  his  interest  in  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music. 


Alumni  Athletics  (Cont.) 

The  golf  tournament  is  attracting 
an  increasing  number  of  alumni  and 
former  students  each  year.  Interest 
centers  around  the  “President’s 
Trophy,”  presented  by  President  Wil- 
kins, and  awarded  to  the  individual 
medalist.  Other  trophies  include  the 
J.  W.  Meriam  cups — one  large  per- 
manent cup  on  which  is  inscribed  the 
name  of  the  low  medalist  among  the 
visiting  alumni  who  have  been  out 
twenty-five  years  or  more,  and  a small 
cup,  awarded  to  this  individual.  Many 
other  prizes  of  golf  balls  are  also 
given. 

Alumni  desiring  to  enter  any  of 
these  events  should  communicate 
with  Mr.  Guy  C.  Throner,  Warner 
Gyxrfnaisium.  Reservations  for  the 
men’s  dinner  may  be  made  on  the  reg- 
ular form  in  the  Commencement  Bul- 
letin through  the  Treasurer’s  Office. 


Moore’s  History  (Cont.) 

much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  text. 
The  book  is  well  printed  and  very  at- 
tractive in  appearance.  Dr.  Moore 
has  written  a remarkably  fine  book, 
truly  a contribution,  and  one  that  will 
be  welcomed  by  historians  and  the 
general  public. 

Glenn  H.  Benton, 
Drury  College. 


Student  Housing  (Cont.) 

grow  older  and  more  expensive  to 
maintain  (only  two  are  now  less  than 
25  years  old),  and  the  economic 
waste  involved  in  their  continued  use 
grows  correspondingly. 

Oberlin  alumni,  who  have  at  one 
time  experienced  the  deficiences  of  its 
doi-mitory  plant,  might  be  expected 
to  take  a most  active  interest  in  cor- 
recting this  situation.  Surely,  there 
is  no  more  tangible  way  of  showing 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  present  and 
future  student  generations,  and  in  the 
present  and  future  progress  of  Ober- 
lin College. 

Of  course,  Oberlin’s  alumni  could 
not  hope  to  raise  the  enormous  sum 
of  $1,500,000  exclusively  among  their 
own  number  in  a few  years.  Many 
alumni  are  in  professions  which  do 
not  ordinarily  bx’ing  a lucrative  re- 
turn. It  is  possible,  however,  for 
10,000  alumni  to  x-aise  in  a few  year’s 
time  sufficient  funds  to  coixstnxct  two 
or  three  units.  Any  college  which 
could  show  such  loyal  and  continuing 
interest  among  its  alumni  might  hope 
to  receive  substantial  help  from  more 
pi’osperous  contributors  outside  its 
imxxxediate  family.  Therein  lies  the 
basis  of  one  of  the  greatest  sexwices 
which  its  alumni  can  x-ender  to  Obei’- 
lin  College : to  spread  abroad  by  word 
of  mouth  something  of  Oberlin’s 
ideals,  something  of  what  Obexdin 
has  accomplished  in  the  past,  and 
something  of  what  she  hopes  to  do  in 
the  future. 

The  Oberlin  College  Alumni  Fund 
has  been  established  by  the  Alumni 
Association  as  a means  of  uniting 
smaller  alumni  gifts  into  a substan- 
tial suxxx  which  might  be  used  to  help 
xxieet  this  pressing  need  for  dormi- 
toi’ies  at  Oberlin.  While  the  Fund  is 
built  up  from  unresti'icted  alumni 
gifts  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  de- 
tei’mined  by  officers  of  the  Alumxxi 
Association,  it  is  probable  that,  when 
its  annual  proceeds  reach  a substan- 
tial sum,  much  of  the  Fund  will  be 
devoted  to  dormitory  construction. 
The  Fund  x-epresents,  therefore,  the 
Alumni  Associatioxx’s  answer  to  the 
College’s  hope  that  organized  Obex-- 
lin  alumni  will  help  promote  her  fu- 
ture welfare  by  both  gifts  of  money 
and  gifts  of  sex-vice  to  Alma  Mater. 


Jerome  Davis  Leads  Seminar 

Jerome  Davis  is  leading  the  Sixth 
Russiaix  Seminar  for  the  Bureau  of 
University  Travel.  This  summer  the 
party  will  visit  England,  Fx-ance,  Gex- 
many,  Denmax-k,  Sweden,  Finland 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  A special 
study  of  the  co-opex-ative  movement 
in  Sweden  and  Denmai’k  will  be  made. 
Conferences  will  be  held  with  leadei’s 
in  the  governments  of  the  various 
countries  visited. 

The  size  of  the  group  is  limited. 
Any  Oberlin  graduate  interested 
should  write  to  Dr.  Jeroxxxe  Davis,  489 
Ocean  Ave.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 
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The  Last  Word 


SOME  readers  may  wonder  why  we  are  printing  Mr. 

Frost’s  speech  at  such  a late  date.  As  we  explained 
in  the  Commencement  issue  of  the  magazine  last  June, 
Mr.  Frost  had  no  manuscript  so  that  the  only  record  of 
the  speech  was  the  stenographic  notes.  It  was  impossible 
for  us  to  edit  the  notes  without  more  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Frost,  and  in  such  a limited  time. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Newdick  of  the 
Department  of  English  of  Ohio 
Frost’s  Talk  State  University  is  an  enthusiastic 

admirer  of  Mr.  Frost  and  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  his  thought 
and  style.  He  has,  through  paragraphing  and  punctuation 
brought  out  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  talk.  Mr. 
Frost’s  daughter,  Lesley,  also  graciously  consented  to 
check-read  the  copy. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  a poetic  quality  about 
the  talk.  It  is  simple,  almost  staccato,  and  each  sentence 
is  filled  with  meaning.  After  you  have  read  it  once,  try 
reading  it  aloud. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Conference  of  the 
American  Alumni  Council  in  Columbus  in  April  was  not 
only  distinguished  by  the  excellent  papers  (see  Dr.  Mor- 
rills’  article  on  page  2),  but  by  the  attendance  of  many 
college  administrators.  At  the  final  session  a panel  of 
college  presidents  discussed  alumni  problems,  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  alumni  and  presidents.  Dr.  Arnaud 
C.  Marts,  ’10,  newly  elected  president  of  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity (see  page  16),  was  a member  of  the  panel. 

Another  feature  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  a display  representing 
the  growth  of  alumni  work  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  These 
charts  were  compiled  from  the 
results  of  a questionnaire  to  the  member  colleges.  Since 
it  has  been  our  privilege  to  serve  as  Dii'ector  for  Alumni 
Offices  for  the  Council  during  the  past  year,  we  had 
charge  of  the  compilation  of  that  section. 


25  Years  of 
Progress 


As  the  number  of  givers  to  the  Alumni  Fund  increases 
so  should  the  attention  of  the  alumni  to  Oberlin  be  ex 
tended. 


We  have  also  heard  the  statement  that  Oberlin  has  too 
much  money  for  her  own  good  and  that  the  Hall  Bequest 
has  done  something  to  the  College.  Is  this  true?  We 
would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  this  subject  and  in  the 
next  issue  we  will  give  you  our  opinion. 


As  we  have  announced  before  in  the  magazine,  although 
not  this  year,  the  books  in  the  Oberlin  Library  are  avail- 
able to  alumni,  only  for  the  cost  of  the  postage.  They  are 
mailed  in  a special  reversible  con- 
tainer and  may  be  kept  the  alloted 
time,  two  weeks,  subject  to  re- 
newal, or  for  a longer  time  by  spe- 
cial arrangement  if  the  local  de- 
mand is  not  too  great. 


Library  Books 
Available  to 
Alumni 


Book  lists  are  published  weekly  throughout  the  college 
year  and  may  be  obtained  for  the  small  cost  of  postage. 
Julian  S.  Fowler,  Librarian,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any- 
one interested  in  this  service.  It  is  offered  during  the 
summer  also,  so  you  can  catch  up  on  your  reading  during 
the  vacation  period. 


A new  organization  has  appeared  in  Oberlin,  “The 
Friends  of  Art”  founded  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the 
purchase  of  original  art  objects  to 
$25  000  is  Offered  enlarge  the  permanent  collection 
, ’.  D . of  Allen  Art  Building, 

tor  Art  Purchases  Although  Oberlin  now  has  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  and  equip- 
ment of  any  college  in  the  country  we  have  not  kept  stejx 
in  the  acquisition  of  paintings,  ceramics;  textiles  and  other 
original  works  which  are  necessary  to  the  student  for  the 
complete  understanding  of  the  fine  arts. 

An  alumnus,  sensible  of  this  need,  has  offered  a fine 
gift  of  $25,000  on  the  condition  that  an  equal  sum  be 
raised  by  January,  1939.  It  is  hoped  that  everyone  inter- 
ested will  enroll  at  once.  If  the  goal  is  reached  your  gift 
is  doubled. 


It  was,  however,  in  the  Alumni  Fund  section  where  we 
discovered  the  greatest  gap  between  what  Oberlin  has 
been  doing  and  the  other  colleges  whose  alumni  might  be 
considered  in  the  same  financial  position.  No  other 
college  having  a number  of  graduates  approximating 
Oberlin’s  shows  such  a low  number  of  contributors,  or  as 
small  an  amount  given.  They,  too,  have  had  endowment 
campaigns  in  addition  to  the  annual  giving  plan. 

Wooster  alumni  contributed  $16,000  in  1936;  Williams, 
$62,000;  Mt.  Holyoke,  $81,000;  Brown,  $33,000.  Of  these, 
only  Brown  has  as  many  graduates  as  Oberlin. 

We  have  heard  alumni  say,  “Oberlin  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  colleges  in  the  country,  why  should  I give?” 
Why,  indeed? 

We  believe  that  President  Wilkins  answered  this  ques- 
tion rather  effectively  in  the  April  Alumni  Magazine  in  his 
article  on  the  “Oberlin  College  Budget.”  We  might  add, 
that  even  apart  from  the  actual  need  for  the  money,  of 
which  there  is  plenty,  there  is  a need  for  a more  active 
interest  on  the  part  of  alumni  in 
the  College  itself.  Americans  be- 
Whv  Give?  ing  what  they  are,  the  majority  of 

us  support  financially  only  what 
we  are  interested  in  and  con- 
versely, take  an  interest  in  what  we  have  been  persuaded 
to  support. 


Just  as  we  were  writing  the  last  words  of  this  column 
we  received  word  of  the  death  of  Professor  Simon  Fraser 
MacLennan  at  his  home  in  Oberlin,  on  May  17.  Coronary 
thrombosis  was  the  cause.  Professor  MacLennan  had  been 
in  ill  health  for  several  years,  having  retired  from  active 
teaching  in  1933. 

He  came  to  Oberlin  in  1897  and  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement,  head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  He 
had  also  served  as  Professor  of 
Professor  Psychology  and  of  Comparative 

MacLennan  Religion.  He  had  been  active  on 

Dies,  May  17  faculty  committees  and  was  chair- 

man of  the  Committee  on  Curricu- 
lum and  Degrees  which  presented  the  present  system  of 
major  studies  and  faculty  advisers.  He  was  the  author 
of  “The  Evolution  of  Morals”  and  many  articles  in  learned 
periodicals. 

Dr.  MacLennan  graduated  from  the  Univei’sity  of 
Toronto  in  1893  and  received  his  Ph.  D.  from  Chicago  in 
1896.  He  was  68  yeax-s  old.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  two 
daughters,  Sarah,  ’25,  Janet,  ’26  (Mrs.  J.  A.  Kerr),  and 
Ronald,  ’28.  Mrs.  MacLennan  was  Sarah  Browne  of  the 
class  of  1899.  Tney  were  married  in  1900. 


The  Sturdy  Confidence  that  is 
created  by  a growing  Savings 
Account  in  a well  managed  Bank, 
is  of  great  importance  to  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  building  sound- 
ly for  the  future.  The  ability  to  save 
regularly  is  likewise  an  excellenl 
evidence  of  one's  determination  to 
succeed. 

For  more  than  32  years  The 
Peoples  Banking  Company  has 
provided  a safe  place  for  savers  to 
save.  We  invite  you  to  join  this 
great  group  of  past  and  present 
savers,  and  share  in  the  rewards 
that  are  sure  to  come  to  you. 


THE  PEOPLES  BANKING  CO. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Co. 


A.  NABAKOWSKI  CO. 

Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Contractors 


Air  Conditioning 

TILE  ROOFING  A SPECIALTY 

"Good  Roofing  is  not  Cheap- 
Cheap  Roofing  is  not  Good" 


AMHERST,  OHIO 

Office  Phone  Res.  Phone 

6863  5361 


ATLANTIC  White  Flash 
ATLANTIC  Motor  Oil 

QUALITY 

PERFORMANCE 

SERVICE 

JANBY  OIL  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Welcome  to 

OBERLIN  INN 

The  place  to  eat  when 
you're  in  Oberlin  for 
Commencement 


Breakfast  ■ Luncheon 
Dinner 


Mrs.  Mary  B.  Ruggles,  Mgr. 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


MIDWEST 

SUMMER 

SCHOOL 


MARYA  WERTEN  Instructor 
Decorative  - Art,  Painting 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  on  Lake  Erie 
Swimming,  Boating,  Fishing 


JUKIF  99 

$75  Tuition;  $100  Board, 
AUGUST  3 Room  and  Excursions 

INTERNATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ART 


Elma  Pratt,  Director  507  Wayne  St.,  Sandusky,  O- 


Heating  and 
Plumbing 

Contractors 

Distributors  jor 
Iron  Fireman  Stokers 
Carrier 

Air  Conditioning 

Sheet  Metal  Work 
OF  ALL  KINDS 

0«T.  O.  Murphy  Co. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 
Phone  262 


TRAVELERS  CHEQUES 

A safe,  acceptable  medium  of  exchange 
for  the  traveler  to  any  part  of  the  world,  is 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS  CHEQUES 

• Before  you  leave  home,  you  can  change 
the  cash  you  planned  to  carry  with  you 
into  convenient  Travelers  Cheques,  for 
sale  at  this  Bank  in  $10,  $20,  $50  and  $100 
denominations  at  75c  per  $100  purchased. 

• They  are  spendable  everywhere,  and 
if  lost  or  stolen  a prompt  refund  is  made. 

IHE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


1L  STERLING  & WELCH 


i unmet 


ilia ^ . . . 
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It  will  soon  be  time  to  move  out  into 
the  sun,  and,  whether  at  country  cottage 
or  city  'home,  you  will  want  smart, 
comfortable  furniture. 


We  invite  your  interest  in  our  complete  collection  of  outdoor  furniture.  Never  be- 
fore has  the  display  been  so  varied  ...  so  comfortable  and  smart.  There  is  every- 
thing here  to  help  you  make  the  most  of  your  sunroom,  porch,  terrace  and  garden. 


1225  Euclid  Avenue 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Great  Court  is  filled  with  brightly 
colored  rattan,  wrought  iron  chairs 
and  tables,  gliders,  chaises  and  um- 
brellas. Interesting  new  materials, 
finishes  and  designs.  Plan  your  sum- 
mer settings  now  . . . prepare  for 
living  out-of-doors. 


Wlill 

kill) 


